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Arter the Emperor Napolean’ was exiled 
to the island of St. Helena, and Louis xvii, 
was restored to the throne of France, many 
Frenchmen who had loved and served Buon- 
aparte, chose to leave their country. © Among 
this number, was a respectable and very ex- 
cellent man, named Bossuet. Very soon 
after the final restoration of King Louis, he 
gathered together what little property he had, 
and with his wife and three children, em- 
barked for America. After a short and pros- 
perous voyage, they all landed in New York; 
but though he found many of his countrymen 
among that busy and generous population, he 
found no one whom he had known in his na- 

Ki ve land. 
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He was too poor to live without doing busi- 
ness; accordingly, he exerted himself to pro- 
cure scholars, to be instructed in the French 
language. He was a stranger in New York, 
and could not, at first, obtain many; but he 
was so industrious, so gentlemanly, and 
so attentive to his school, that the num- 
ber increased rapidly. Josephine, the eldest 
daughter, was seven years old when they 
came to America; Marie Louise was nearly 
four; and their little brother, Florimond, was 
almost two years old. It was a happy sight 
to see them all together—they were such 
cheerful, obedient children. Some said that 
Josephine was a melancholy child; but she 
was not. Her kind mother was very subject 
to ill health; and the necessity of attending to 
her wants, made the little girl more consider- 
! ate and womanly than usual. Then her mild, 
| blue eye was so full of thoughtful love, and 
| had such a long, dark, silky fringe, that one 
| might easily have mistaken its placid expres- 
sion for a look of sadness. But she was | 
reality, a very happy child. Morning, nox 
or night, she was always ready to te’ | 
vorite stories, over and over again, ‘® 
Louise; and hour after hour, she w 
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teaching the little Florimond, to count his fin- 
gers, and lisp in very imperfect French, “This 
hen went to market; this staid at home; this 
one eat a fresh €gg; and this due had none.” 
But the neighbouring children could not un- 
derstand her language; and as they intended 
to femdin in America, her fathér thought 
best that she and Marie should attend an En- 
glish school. This was a source of some 
trouble to. the sisters; for though their young 
play-mates meant to bé kind, they laughed 
a little at their French, and very broken En- 
glish. When we hear children Speak a for- 
eign language; it ¢eems as if they must have 
learned it by hard study; we forget that it is 
as easy to them, ds English is to us; and that 
they learn it with as much facility, a3 they 
do how to stand and walk. 

Marie Louise was a very queer hittle girl. 
She had never been at school; and for the 
first two or three days, she would forget her- 
self, and talk aloud. If slie saw a fly upon 
the window, sé would point her finger, and 
call out, “Oh quelle pétite mouche!” One 
day, the kitten pulled down a ball of cotton, 
which Marie’s mother had given her to sew 
with; and every time puss touched her paw 
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to it, she would exclaim, with great impatience 
and animation, “‘Voulez vous rester tranquille, 
Mademoiselle Chatte?” When she saw the 
scholars all smiling, she enquired, with an air 
of offended dignity, “Pourquoi riez vous? Je 
ne vois rien;”” but when she saw they laughed 
still more, she ran, half crying to her sister, 
saying, “‘Oh, je n’aime pas ces ecoliers, point 
de tout. Elles ne sont pas polies.”” The in- 
structress could not pacify her, because they 
did not understand each other’s language; and 
the dear little creature was so very funny, that 
she could not blame the scholars for smiling. 
However, she told them that she should be 
offended if they did it again, because they 
could not but see, that it made the little for- 
eigners very unhappy. Josephine was never 
vexed when her play-mates laughed at her 
very broken English. She would only blush, 
and reply, “Je sais que je speak trés mauvais 
English, indeed.” When her companions 
saw that she was never angry, they were 
careful not to laugh at her mistakes; and they 
would, in a very kind manner, tell her how 
she ought to speak, When a young lady is 
tetchy. and unamiable, her play-mates are 
very apt to tease her; but there are very few 
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Who are so unfeeling as to try to vex a good- 
natured little girl. 

Before they had been in America two years; 
Mr. Bosstet had letters from France, inform- 
ing hini of the death of a distant relation, who 
had left him a small property. He felt sad at 
the thought of leaving his wife and children, 
among strangers; but he was very sure that 
he should return in two or three months; and 
the French are a light-hearted nation, never 
gloomy a long while at a time. Accordingly, 
though he did come back three or four times 
to kiss the childrett, anid say good bye to his 
wife, he departed with a cheerful countenance. 
When Jogephine and Marie could no longer 
see him, from the window, they cried bitterly; 

. but their grief soon passed away; for they had 
but little idea how far he was going—and they 
did not remember much about being shut up 
in a big ship, week after week, with nothing 
but the blue sky overhead, and the cold, green 
ocean al] around thn. 

Very soon after Mr. Bossuet sailed from 
New York, his darling little Marie Louise was 
taken alarmingly ill. Josephine hunted up 
all the play-things she could find, when heé 


mother would permit her; she told her preti= 
} a 
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est stories; and she dressed and undressed 
the favorite doll, a thousand times;—but it 
was all to no purpose. The poor child was 
too sick to be amused. The sight of her 
play-things wearied her, and made her pee- 
vish; and, before a fortnight had passed away, 
she was so weak and languid that nothing 
could arouse her. Then came that hour, so 
distressing to a mother’s heart, when a loved 
little one looks up in her face without know- 
ing who it is that watches over her. Jose- 
phine would kiss her little, feverish cheek, 
and smile upon her, as she Jay exhausted in 
her mother’s lap; but those little laughing 
eyes were vacant now—and no answering 
smile appeared on her cherub mouth. The 
happy, little Marie Louise was dying. She_ 
was dreaming away her infant life; and she 
was soon to wake in heaven. 

Josephine cried as if her heart would break, 
when she saw her darling sister laid in the 
deep, still grave. Her mother too, wept,—- 
but not with so much bitterness. She knew 
that a kind God takes care of good child- 
ren, when they die; and she felt sure that 
her little ones would meet and love each oth- 
er again, in another world. Josephine had 
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been told ail this; but it did not seem to her 
jike reality. She only felt, that her beloved 
sister, as happy and frolicsome as the young 
lambs of the pasture, had gone from her, to 
return no more; and she would lie on her mo- 
ther’s shoulder, and mingle tears with hers. 
But a new and severe trial awaited them. 
The little Florimond, on whom they lavished 
ten-fold tenderness since the death of Marie 
Louise, sickened also. His disease was not 
rapid, like his sister’s; but at the end of each 
week, one might perceive, that he was less 
like the healthy boy he used to be. Three 
months saw him gradually growing weaker 
and weaker;—and still no news from his fa- 
ther. Illness brought with it many expenses, 
and Mrs. Bossuet, amid ail her cares and 
anxieties, felt it necessary to make some ex- 
ertion for a subsistence. She knew the art of 
embroidering in pearls, and with many colored 
beads, so as to make flowers and fruit appear 
almost like nature itself. She offered to in- 
struct young ladies in this tasteful employ- 
ment; and she soon obtained scholars. Jose- 
phine’s affection for her mother, and her 
kindness to her sick little brother, made her 
a universal favorite among the young ladies. 
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They taught her how to do various kinds of 
fancy work; and very frequently made her 
presents, All these she would carry to her 
mother, and beg of her to lay them up to pay 
the doctor’s bill. One day she noticed some- 
thing very bright in the ashes, and on taking 
it out with the tongs, she found it was a beau- 
tiful gold médallion, Which she had seen one 
éf the young ladies have thaf morning. It 
fad not been where it was very hot, and 
therefore was not injured. Josephine carried 
it directly to her mother. “O,” thought she, 
as shé placed it i her lap, “how many com- 
fortablé things I could biiy fot you and Flo- 
rimond, with that.” Bit her mother had 
always told her; that if she did her duty, God 
would take cadre of her; but that a blessing 
would never descend upon those who do 
wrong actions, or indulge wrong motives. 

The medallion was cleaned very nicely, and 
Josephine put it in her little purse to carry if 
to the young lady who had lost it. The 
young lady was exceedingly rejoice to find it 
again; for it belonged to her father, and she 
very much feared it had been dropped in the 
street. She kissed Josephiné, with much af- 
ection, made many enquiries about little Fle 
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simond, and promised to send the servant home 
with her, laden with delicacies, for him and his 
invalid mother. While she was talking to 
her, the young lady’s father came in. ‘“‘Who 
is this little French girl?” said he, placing his 
hand on her nicely smoothed hair, and giving 
her an encouraging smile. Then his daughter 
told him it was Josephine Bossuet—and that 
she was one of the best little daughters, and the 
kindest sisters in the world; and she did not 
forget to tell how she had hurried to bring 
home the medallion, lest she should feel anx- 
jous about it. ‘Where is your father, my 
sweet child?” said he. ‘He is in France,” 
replied Josephine; ‘and it is a long, long time 
since we have heard from him.” ‘And your 
mother?’ continued the gentleman. ‘She 
lives with Florimond and 1.” ‘And who is 
Florimond? the little sick boy, I have heard 
my daughter mention?’ “Yes; Marie Louise 
is dead; and he is dying too; and then I shall 
be all, all alone.”? The tears trickled down her 
cheeks, as she thought of her little, smiling 
sister. The gentleman seemed to be much 
affected. He drew her kindly toward him, 
and put a guinea into her hand, saying, ‘‘Car- 
ry this home for Florimond; and do not for- 
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get to tell your mother that I shall come and 
see her, on account of her good little daugh- 
ter.” Josephine’s heart was so full, that she 
could not speak; but she looked up with an 
expression so full of gratitude, that the gen- 
tleman drew her toward him, arid kissed her 
fervently, as he said, “Sdy not one word 
of thanks, my good girl; biit rin home to your 
mother; and tell her I will always be a 
friend to ycu. 


When Josepliine reached home, her mother _ 


told her that she must step round very care- 
fully, and not make the least noise ; for Flo- 
rimond had just recovered from a fit, and was 
then in an unquiet slumber, The little boy 
never recovered entirely from this last attack ; 
and in a féw days, he was buried by the side 
of Marie Louise. Mrs. Bossuet had ha@d more 
grief, anxiety, and labour, than her weak frame 
could bear. While her children were ill, a 
mother’s love had enabled her to make great 
exertions; but now she felt her strength de- 
clining very fast; and véry often she feared 
that she too should go, and leave her little 
Josephine all alone in a land of strangers. 
The more she thought of this, the more anxious 
she felt to have letters from Mr. Bossuet ; but 
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no tidings came. Josephine would sometimes 
look yp, and meet her mother’s eye fixed upon 
her in upnutterable tenderness, and anxiety. 
The little girl did not know exactly what made 
her feel sad; but her lip would tremble, and 
she-would run and hide her head on her mo- 
ther’s hosom, as she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh my poor, 
dear mother, what makes you look at me so?”’ 
““T was thinking, Josephine,” replied her mo- 
ther, “‘that your brother and sister had gone 
from you, and that perhaps it would please 
Almighty God soon to take your mother also.”’ 
The little girl’s heart ached almost to burst- 
ing ; and the sohs came so fast that she could 
not speak. “IfI do die,” Mrs. Bossuet con- 
tinued, “‘before your dear father returns, 
never forget the lessons we have taught you. 
Always do what is right, and trust to God for 
the rest. If you are good, you will always 
know where to find comfort, even if you do 
not know where to find bread. But I am sure 
the little daughter who has been so very kind 
to her mother, will find friends among the 
many excellent people in this generous city.” 
It seemed as if the bond of love grew stronger 
and stronger between Josephine and her mo- 
ther, as it became more and more evident that 
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they must soon part. The gentleman who 

had promised to be their friend, kept his word. 

He came to see them frequently, and sent 

ihem a thousand little luxuries grateful to an 

mvalid. He consulted with Mrs. Bossuet 
about the state of her affairs, promised to 
write to her husband, and if possible, ascertain 
his fate ; and more than all, he promised that 
Josephine should never suffer for a father’s 
care, while he lived. This promise made the 
mother more tranquil than shie had been, since 
the death of Marie Louise. She calmly and 
gradually sunk away, like a Summer cloud, 
slowly scattering over the clear, bright sky 

When she had strength, she used to talk to 
Josephine, concerning her conduct in after 
life. With all the earnestness of dying affec- 
tion, she would beseech her child, to check 
the first appearances of evil in her mind, and 
never to think a fault excusable, because it 
was trifling. 

One night, after a long conversation of this 
kind, she asked Josephine to give her some 
cordial, that stood by the bed-side. Her 
daughter gently raised the pillow, and held 
the wine-glass to her lips; then stroking back 
the hair that fell upon her forehead, and 
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‘Kiss me now,” said the 
invalid, “for I am very weary, and must 
” Josephine stooped down to receive 
her mother’s kiss—It was her last one! She 
sunk into a quiet slumber. The nurse had 
gone out for an hour; and Josephine sat 
watching her breathings. There was a slight 
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sleep. 


convulsion of her features, for a moment, as if 
she was in pain,—her eyes opened upon her 
daughter; and they beamed with such a holy, 
happy light, that the child felt as if good an- 
gels were around her. A smile flickered on 
her lips—it passed away—her eyes closed— 
and her spirit returned to God who gave it! 

Josephine was not frightened. She knew 
that her mother was a good woman, and had 
always lived according to the precepts of the 
Bible; and that mother had often told her, 
that when the good die, they only go to sleep 
to awake in a better, and happier world. “Oh, 
if | could go to heaven too,”’ sobbed the little 
orphan; “but I am all, all alone, in this 
wide world.” 

But her Heavenly Father did not forsake 
her in this trying hour. The friend whom he 
had raised up for her, fulfilled the promise he 
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had made her mother. The day after the fu- 
neral, he took her home to his own house; 
and a few weeks afterward, he placed her at 
a Jarge and excellent school in the city, with 
the promise of paying for her education, until 
she was old enough to do something for her 
own support. The young lady, his daughter, 
was very kind also. She had all her clothes 
fitted up for her, comfortable and pretty; and 
did a hundred things for her, which only ladies 
know how to do. Josephine was very grate- 
ful and affectionate, and resolved in her own 
heart, to do everything in her power to please 
them, and to reward them for their kindness 
to her. However, she did not talk mucn 
about being thankful. She knew that words 
could not express all she felt; and even it 
they could, she was aware, her friends would 
be far better pleased with her improvement 
and good conduct, than with the greatest elo~ 
quence ever uttered. At school, she was very 
happy. The thoughts of her mother, and of 
her little brother and sister, would sometimes 
come across her mind, in the midst of her les- 
son, and the tears would fall fast on her book; 
but when she remembered that they had only 
gone ona journey to a pure and delightful 
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country, where she should be sure to meet 
them, if she was a good and pious girl—her 
tears ceased to flow, and she went on in her 
studies, with a light and cheerful heart. 

She was so amiable and obliging, that all 
the scholars loved her; and she was so re- 
spectful, so attentive, and so anxious to im- 
prove, that her instructress felt the warmest 
and most affectionate interest in her success. 

She had been at this school about six 
months, and January was approaching, when 
the instructress told them she intended to 
make two New Year’s Gifts; one to the most 
amiable young lady in school—the other to 
her who had said the best lessons for the last 
six months. ‘And lest my decision should 
not be just,” said the teacher, “I will allow 
the prizes to be decided by a vote among 
yourselves.” ‘Who will it be?” and “Who 
do you guess it will be?” were the eager 
questions asked all around on the following 
day. ‘It will be Josephine Bossuet; I know 
it will be Josephine" Bossuet,” said"every one. 
A neat, gold pencil case, was the reward for 
amiability; and a geographical chart, with 
an ivory te-totum, was the reward for good 
scholarship. 
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Young ladies are very apt to wish to make 
up for bad lessons, and bad conduct, when the 
end of a quarter draws nigh. But those who 
are industrious only by fits and starts; and 
who do well, only from the hopes of reward, 
do not deserve to be rewarded. Many of the 
scholars tried very hard to deserve the prizes, 
during the few weeks that intervened before 
the first of January; but the instructress did 
not hope they would obtain them, because 
they had not been uniformly amiable and 
industrious. 

Each one was to write her vote on a piece 
of paper, and seal it, on the evening of the 
thirty first of December; and all were to as- 
semble in the schvol room, early on New 
Year’s morning, to give them in to the in- 
structress. The much wished for morning 
came. The teacher collected the votes in a 
smal] mahogany box, andopened them. “Ev- 
ery vote gives the gold pencil case to Jose- 
phine Bossuet,” said she. There was a loud 
buzz, and some clapping of hands, and “I’m 
glad,” “I’m glad,” was heard in every part of 
the room. “Thirty votes,” continued the in- 
structress, “‘give the other prize to Josephine 

Bossuet; and twenty votes are in favour of 
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Helen Marshall.” Again there was a loud 
murmur of congratulation and applause. 

Josephine blushed deeply when her teacher 
presented her with the two prizes. ‘Helen 
Marshall deserves the geographical chart,” 
said she, ‘“‘and I shall feel happier if she has 
it.” “No, no,” replied Helen. ‘Though I 
ean get my lessons quicker, I have not learned 
them so well. If I had been as industrious as 
you have, I might have had the prize; but [I 
do not desire it now.” ‘That is neble and 
generous conduct, my dear Helen,” said the 
instructress; and as a proof of my affection- 
ate approbation, accept this mother-of-pearl 
folder.” 

The young ladies were gathering around 
the fortunate girls, kissing, and wishing them 
joy, when a bustie was heard in the entry. 
The gentleman, who had been so kind to Jose- 
phine, entered the room, and with a joyful look, 
exclaimed, ‘‘There she is!” ‘Ma fille! ma 
chere, ma_ bonne fille! was heard—and in a 
moment Josephine was locked in her father’s 
arms. It was a moment of mingled joy and 
grief; and they wept long and freely for all 
that had been taken away—and for all that 


had in mercy been left. Mr. Bossuet had 
OF 
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been put into prison, by an unfeeling relation, 
who wanted to wrong him out of the property 
that had been left him; but he had at length 
obtained justice, and was able to return to 
America, with property enough to pay all the 
expenses incurred during his absence, and to 
support his only child in moderate gentility. 
The gentleman who owned the medallion, al- 
ways loved the French orphan, as he still con- 
tinued to call her, even as if she had been his 
own daughter. And his daughter she did in- 
deed become; for his son, absent at school, at 
the time of Mrs. Bossuet’s death, returned two 
years afterwards; and having frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing the amiable Josephine during 
the eight or nine following years, he loved her 
with that enduring affection, which goodness 
can alone inspire. The good eflects of her 
mother’s instructions were shown in every ac- 
tion of her life; and to her husband, her father, 
and her friends, her amiable disposition, and 
cultivated mind, continued to be treasures es- 
teemed above all price. 


SIR BENJAMIN WEST. 


Sir Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, 
was the son of a quaker, who lived in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. When he was only se- 
ven years old, he, in a singular manner, evinced 
his extraordinary talent for painting. A mar- 
ried sister came with her babe, to spend a few 
days at his father’s. One day, Mrs. West 
asked her to go out and look at some flowers 
in the garden; at the same time, telling little 
Benjamin to take the fan, and keep the flies 
from the cradle, in which the babe was sleep- 
ing. The infant was dreaming some happy 
dream, and smiled very sweetly. Benjami 
thought he had never seen anything half se 
pretty. He siezed a pen and paper, and with 
some red and black ink, which stood upon the 
table, he attempted to sketch a portrait of his 
little niece. When his mother and sister came 
in from the garden, he hastily thrust it into his 
pocket, lest they should be angry with him, for 
wasting the paper; but Mrs. West noticing 
that he was confused about something, insist- 
upon seeing what he had done. 

On looking at it, she exclaimed, “TI declare 
he has made a likeness of little Saily;” and 
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kissed him with much affection. This kiss, 


a , . . ‘ 

tt united with his father’s praises, encouraged 
| the young artist to go on in his favorite pur- 
suit; and he amused himself with taking 


eit sketches of almost all the birds and flowers 
he saw. Pen and ink were the only materi- 
als he had, until a party of Indians made a 
visit to the town, in which his father resided, 


and saw some of the drawings. ‘They were 

very much pleased with these sketches, and 

offered to teach him how to prepare the red 
/ \). and yellow colors, with which they painted 
a their ornaments. To these, his mother added 
1. some indigo; and he was thus provided with 
1 i three primary colors. Lis kind friends, the 
a Andians, taught him to be very expert with his 
Lee bow and arrow; and when young West saw a 
| bird, whose plumage he thought would look 
Hi well painted, he would be sure to bring it 
i down with a shot. Some neighbours, who 
ay were very much pleased with his paintings, 
regretted that he had no hair-pencils; and de- 
| scribed to him how they were made. This 
iT new want made our young artist uneasy; but 
after thinking a little while upon the subject, a 
\ lucky idea came into his brain. He siezed his 
i | mother’s favorite black cat, and very kindly and 
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«autiously cut the tapering fur from her tail. 
This he fastened into a quill, and thus provi- 
ded himself with his first paint-brush. 

About a year afterward, a cousin in Phila- 
delphia, sent him a box of colors, with brush- 
es, and six engravings. This was a treasure 
indeed; and pussy was never afterward robbed 
of her fur. He had never seen any engray- 
ing before, and the sight of them made him 
half crazy with joy. Every moment of day- 
light he could find, he stole to the garret to 
copy these pictures; and he is said to have 
succeeded most wonderfully. The gentleman 
who had supplied him with paints, was so 
inuch pleased with the excellent use he had 
made of them, that he urged his father to al- 
jJow him to visit Philadelphia. Mr. West, 
pleased with the industry and ingenuity of his 
son, consented. Here, our little hero saw 
much that was new and delightful. The 
beautiful streets, and the vessels anchored in 
the smooth, majestic river, made his head gid- 
dy with joy. Here too, he became acquaint- 
ed with a painter, who encouraged him in his 
career, and charged his cousin to assist him—- 
assuring him that he was certainly no common 
boy. He painted a picturesque landscape, for 
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the cousin who had been so kind to him. This 
was more admired than anything he had done 
before. His extreme youth, and his wonder- 
ful talents, procured him many friends. Books 
were lent him to read, and pictures to copy, 
in every direction. His improvement was 
rapid; and on his return home, his parents 
could not but remark the altered style of his 
conversation and manners. 

I have not room to detail the various steps 
in his progress toward that high degree of 
perfection which he afterward attained. 

A few years after his first visit to Philadel- 
phia, he established himself in that city, as a 
portrait painter. His success was great, 
even beyond the sanguine expectation of his 
friends. As his fame increased, his desire to 
visit Europe, grew more and more intense. 
His own industry, united with the liberality of 
some Philadelphia gentlemen, soon supplied 
him with the means. He visited Italy, that 
country so justly celebrated for all that is 
lovely and majestic in the fine arts. The first 
portrait which he painted here, was exhibit- 
ed t#a crowded company, who all supposed 
that it came from the hand of a distinguished 
Italian artist; and Mr. West had the pleasure 
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of hearing his picture most lavishly praised, 
even ‘under those circumstances—but when it 
was discovered to be the production of the 
young American, the enthusiastic Italians 
could hardly contain their admiration. 

The career of Mr. West, was long, honora- 
ble,,and happy. He spent the greater part of 
his life in England; and was for many years, 
President of the Royal Academy, in London. 
He retained his love for America, to the day 
of his death; and he always evinced the deep- . 
est interest in those of his young countrymen,’ 
who went to England to obtain instruction 
from him. To the City of Philadelphia, he 
was peculiarly attached; and several magnifi- 
cent pictures which he gave to their public 
mstitutions, are proofs how gratefully he re- 
membered their liberality to him in early life. 
Thus we see that by industry, ingenuity, and 
perseverance, a little quaker boy, painting 
birds with brushes, made from a black cai’s 
tail, became an artist of first rate eminence— 
admired and respected by the nobility of Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome—and most proudly and 
gratefully remembered by his native country. 


LETTER FROM DAY TO NIGHT. 
I have long, my fair, dark sister, suffered 
your rivalship in disdainful silence; but I can 
no longer endure it with patience. Indced, 
the injury is ten times more provoking, be- 
cause it comes from one, apparently so meek 
and unobtrusive. 

The moment I leave a place, to attend to 
affairs in other parts of the globe, you send 
Vesper, to peep over the horizon, and watch 
till [ am fairly out of sight; then, calmly and 
proudly you glide along the blue dome of 
heaven, and seat yourself, with the most pro- 
voking air of triumphant modesty, on that 
very throne, where but a few hours before, I, 
your powerful tival, held my glorious court. 
Your azure robe; your broad, star-studded 
belt of sapphire; the silver crescent, on your 
pale, cold brow; and above ail, the monoto- 
nous serenity of your unmeaning countenance, 
win all hearts from me. ll nature, still fresh 
and glowing with the profusion of my gifts, at 
once hushes itself into silent worship. Flow- 
ers come to your court, laden with the in- 
cense they refuse to me; and even those who 
send up a rich fragrance before my shrine, 
redouble it at your approach. Strange that 
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the fair things, should give their sweetest 
breath, to an envious power, which throws a 
deep shade over all their beauties. For my- 
self I have no need to hide the charms of 
others. 1 take pride in having everything 
about my palace, as splendid as pomp can 
make it; but let earth summon all her bril- 
liancy, my glittering brow, just rising from its 
ocean pillow, exceeds it all. Yes, fair sister, 
I feel that I have majesty and loveliness 
enough to deck ten thousand worlds—and yet 
walk as a queen among them! 

The bright and happy birds are almost all 
my own. I love the tender, plaintive war- 
bling of the English nightingale.* It is as if 
joy had siezed the harp of sorrow and touched 
the mourniul notes to light and airy measures. 
The rich tones of your tar-famed Persian 
songster, so “blest in the lovely marriage of 
sweet sounds,” hardly surpasses it. Then, 
who would not prefer the little flutterers of 
Canary, giddy with the joy of bright exist- 
ence, to Minerva’s grim night-bird, hooting 
in American forests? But you will tell me 
that your empire ‘Over man is your greatest 
boast. True, you have bound him to your 
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*A species of wren, whose note is rapid and melancholly,. 
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interests by all the delightful associations of 
home and happiness; of intellect and love. 

When your breath sweeps over the broad, 
clear pool of thought, all there is of healing 
in its waters rises to the surface; if your pass- 
ing garments do but touch the harp of fancy, 
it breathes forth its wildest and most melodious 
tones; and your magic wand surrounds the 
lover with fairy scenes, far more beautiful 
than the roses of Cashmere bathed in sun- 
beams. 

I know too well, how the merchant sighs 
for me to be gone, that he may be released 
from the wharf and the compting room; how 
the politician, weary of contention, casts an 
eager glance to the lighted parlour, and the 
quiet evening fire; and how well the artist 
loves the tranquil hour, that reflects upon his 
mind, images of beauty, which no rival can 
envy—no fastidious taste destroy. I am con- 
tent that you should be a favorite with man, 
so long as J enable him to perform the mighty 
deeds, which you suggest to his ever enter- 
prising, ever restless spirit; but is it not vex- 
atious that nature, for whom I do so much, 
should be ungrateful? Yet when my gorge- 
ous morning chariot rests upon the hills, I find 
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the tears she has shed for your departure, 
still glistening on her eye-lids, 

I trust, dear sister, that you do not think 
me at all envious. I assure you, I am quite 
above so mean a passion. An assertion which, 
L have no doubt, this letter will make as clear 
as daylight to you. 

I cannot forbear repeating to you a remark 
of one of your admirers in the Emerald Isle. 
‘‘There is no use,” said he, “in the sun’s shi- 
ning in broad day, when nobody wants him; 
the moon is a much more sensible thing—for 
she gives her light when it is needed.” 

How much it would have humbled him, and 
how much it ought to humble you, to know that 
my absence made the moon necessary; and 
that even the moderate light you gave, was all 
borrowed from my storehouse. 

Did the vain, foolish mortal think I shone 
for no earthly purpose, but to enlighten him? 
Did he not know that an All Wise Being had 
made me the great steward of creation? 
Was he not aware that I was commissioned 
to make the universe bloom as a garden; to 
impregnate the earth with healing power for 
man’s diseases; to give the diamond its 
burning beam; and the ruby its blazing hue? 

3% 
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Acknowledge then, thou seemingly meek 
and quiet one—acknowledge that I am ma- 
jestic in splendour, and dignified in useful- 
ness. I send this by the evening star. If 
you favour me with an answer, please forward 
it by the morning twilight. j 

Day, 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Ellen and Charles, two good and happy 
children, had just been undressed, and were 
jumping into bed, when their mother came 
into the room where they were. “Oh come 
mother” they beth cried in the same breath, 
‘and lie down by us, and tell us a story.” 
Their mother, when she was at leisure, often 
spent half an hour, after they were in bed, in 
telling them a story ; and they thought it the 
pleasantest half hour of the whole day—and 
they were very careful not to do any thing to 
disoblige each other, or to speak any quarrel- 
some, or unkind words to each other,—for if 
they did, they were punished with the loss of 
the story. 

“Tie my side,” said Ellen. “Oh no, lie 
my side,” said Charles. ‘I cannot do both,” 
said their mother. ‘Then come between us,” 
said Ellen; “that is the fairest way.” “Yes, 
that is the fairest way,”’ said Charles; and both 
the children moved, and left a good place for 
their mother between them. ‘ Now,” said 
Ellen, “do mother tell us a fairy story—you 
know I delight in fairies—now dancing over 
the flowers, without even bending their slender 
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stems ; and now hiding away in acorn cups. 
Oh! I wish I had lived in fairy-land. 1 
should so have liked to have had a magic 
lamp, or a ring for a talisman, that would have 
pinched my finger when I did wrong,” 

“Poh Ellen!” exclaimed Charles, “you 
know there is no such place, in reality, as 
fairy-land—is there mother?” . “I know 
that, as well as you do, Charles; but then 
there is no harm in talking of it, as if there 
were. That youcall one of the pleasures of 
the iniagination—don’t you mother ?” 

Ellen’s mother smiled, and said, “yes my 
dear ; but when you are wishing for such a 
fairy gift as the wonderful ring you spoke of, 
do not forget that God has given you some- 
thing much more wonderful, to tell you when 
you do right, and when you do wrong.” “ You 
mean my conscience, mother,” said Ellen ; 
for her mother had so often spoken to her of 
conscience, that she very well knew what she 
meant. 

“‘ Now Ellen,” said Charles, in a beseech- 
ing tone, “don’t interrupt mother again; and 
do mother tell me a story of a lion, or a pan- 
ther, or a faithful dog. A faithful dog, like 
that you read about in your Natural History, 
Ellen, is worth a sea full of fairies.”’ 
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“Fairies live in the green wood, Charles, 
and not in the sea,” said Ellen, a little hurt 
at Charles’ contempt for her favorites. ‘To 
night I shall not tell you about either beasts, 
or fairies,” said their mother. 

“Oh it is Saturday night!” exclaimed El- 
len ; “I had forgotten that. A Bible story 
then—I am sure, I think the story about Jo- 
seph, or that about Isaac, or the Prodigal Son, 
or Lazarus and his sisters, as insteresting as & 
fairy story.” 

‘‘They are a hundred times more interest- 
ing,” said Charles. Ellen’s mother was glad 


to find that the true and instructive histories — 


from the good book interested her children as 
much as those stories that were contrived to 
delight them. ‘My dear children,” she said 
“T shall not tell you a story from the Bible, 
to-night ; but relate an anecdote (which you 
know, means a short story,) of some little 
children of our acquaintance. There are two 
children, who have a great and kind Friend, 
who is always taking care of them, whether 
they are awake, or asleep.” 

“J suppose you mean their mother,” said 
little Charley, who was always impatient to 
get at the facts of a story. 
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“No my love. This Friend gave them 
their father and their mother.” 

“Oh you mean God!” whispered Ellen— 
Her mother did not reply to her, but proceed- 
ed—‘This bountiful Friend has given to them, 
the most beautiful and wonderfal gems in the 
world; worth as Charles would say, a whole 
sea full of diamonds.”? ‘Gems, what are’ 
gems, mother?” asked Charles. ‘‘ Precious 
jewels, my dear. Those I am speaking of, are 
very small, but so curiously formed, that as 


seon as the casket which contains them is 
opened, there is immediately painted on them 
a beautiful picture of all the objects towards 


which they are turned. Ifa landscape, like that 
you see every morning from your chamber 
window,—there appear on the gems those beau- 
tiful mountains, that rise one above and be- 
yond another—the mist that curls up their 
sides, as if, Ellen, to hide troops of your tiny 
fairies behind its silvery curtain—the bright 
lake which glitters in the depth of the valley, 
and which you call the mountain mirror, El- 
len,—the large orchards, with their trees, 
gracefully bending with their ruddy and gold- 
en fruit,—the neat house opposite to us, witl: 
its pretty curtain of vines hanging over the 
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door, and rose bushes clustering about the 
windows.” | 

“What, mother!” exclaimed Charles, “ all 
these things painted on a little gem?” 

“Yes, Charles, all. The high mountain, 
and the rose-bushes, every leaf and bud of 
ihem;—and then, if the gems are turned to- 
wards the inside of the house, the landscape 
disappears, and all the furniture is painted on 
them, and the perfect pictures of their friends: 
not such pictures, as you see done by paint- 
ers,—looking grave and motionless; but smi- 
ling, speaking, and moving.” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” exclaims Ellen, this 
is a fairy story after all.” 

‘‘Are there, in reality, any such gems?” 
asked Charles; who did not like that the sto- 
ry should turn out a fairy story. 

“There are, my dear Charles;” and the 
same Friend, who gave the children these 
gems, has given to them, many other gifts, as 
wonderful. He has given to them an instru- 
ment, by which they can hear the music of 
the birds, the voices of their friends, and all 
other sounds; and another, by which, they 
enjoy the delicious perfume of the flowers, the 
fragrance you so often spoke of, Elien, when 
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the fruit trees were in blossom, and the locust 
trees in flower, and the clover fields in bloom.” 

“Oh what a generous Friend that must be,” 
said Charles, “to give such valuable presents, 
and so many of them! are there any more, 
mother?” 

“Yes, Charles, more than I could describe to 
you, if I were to talk till to-morrow morning; 
there is a very curious instrument, by which, 
they can find out the taste of every thing that 
is to be eaten; and another, that by just 
stretching out their fingers, they can tell 
whether a thing is smooth or rough—hard or 
soft.” 

“Why I can tell that with my fingers!” ex- 
claimed Charles. 

“Yes, my dear,” said his mother, “and 
cannot you taste, by putting food in your 
mouth? and is there not an instrument set in 
your head, by which, you can hear?” 

“My ear, mother?” asked Charles. 

“Yes, my child, your ear.”’ 

“And do you mean the eyes, by those won- 
derful gems?” asked Ellen. 

ce Ves.” 

“But, I am sure there is no painting in 
the eyes.” 
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“Yes, Ellen, every object you behold, is 
painted upon the part of the eye, called the 
retina; but that you cannot understand now; 
and you must let me go on with my anecdote 
of the two children. When they arose in the 
morning, they found that their Friend had ta- 
ken such good care of them, when they slept, 
that they felt no pain,—their limbs were all 
active, and they could every moment receive 
pleasure from the precious gems, and instru- 
ments I have mentioned. They, both looked 
out of the window, and exclaimed ‘‘What a 
beautiful morning!” The little girl turned 
her gems towards her multiflora, now full of 
roses, and glistening with dew-drops, and she 
clapped her hands, and asked her brother, if 
he ever saw anything so beautiful;—and he 
turned his gems to a pair of humming birds, 
that were fluttering over the honey suckle, 
and thrusting their tiny pumps into the necks 
of the flowers, and as their bright images 
shone on his gems, he shouted, “Did you 
ever see anything so handsome?’”’ 

“You mean, mother,’’ said Charles, “that 
he looked at the humming birds, when you say 
he turned his gems?” 

Yes, my dear; and when he heard the 
A 
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pleasant humming they make with their wings, 
it was by the instrument set in the head, which 
you call the ear. There was not a moment of 
the day, but the children enjoyed some good 
thing, their Friend had given to them. 

They learned their lessons, by using the 
memories He had given to them,—the books 
they read, delighted them, because their 
Friend had given to them minds, by which, 
they understood them. 

They loved their parents, and relations, and 
companions, because their Friend had given 
them affections.” 

“It seems to me,” interrupted Charley, 
“that Friend gave them every thing. It 
must be God, you mean, mother; for I know 
he gives us every thing we have.” 

“Yes, my dear Charley, and I am sorry to 
say, these two children neglected to do all 
they could for their Friend. They had often 
been told by their Mother, never to get in bed 
without first kneeling, and thanking their 
Friend, for all His gifts; but they did not 
think of Him. They used and enjoyed the 
gifts, but they forgot the Giver.” 

Ellen laid her head on her mother’s bosom, 
Mother,” she said, “ you mean us.” 
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“My dear Ellen,” replied her mother, 
“your conscience is like the ring, in the fairy 
tale. Yes, I did mean you and Charles. I 
was sorry, when I came into the room, to- 
night, to see you getting into bed, without 
saying your prayers. God has given you a 
voice, to speak my children. Your dog, Stu- 
mah, Charles, cannot speak, to thank God for 
anything he receives,—but you can.” 

“And I will,” said the good little boy; 
ashamed that he had been ungrateful and 
thoughtless. ‘Come, Ellen; we’ll jump up, 
and say our prayers; and,” he added, in a 
whisper; “we'll speak for Stumah, too.” 


Stockbridge. x 


FOR A VERY LITTUE BOY. 


Litre Osmond, besides his other friends; 
had an aunt, who loved him very much; and 
she was pad, to hear his father say, “ Well, 
Osmond, if you have been a good boy, this 
morning, and have had your nap, we will take 
you to ride with us, into the country.” 

Osmond had been a good boy, in all things 
but one; he did not, when his mother bade 
him, go to his younger brother’s cradle, to 
take his daily nap,—which was very neces- 
sary, to keep him from being tired before 
night; and of course, from being very cross. 

Little boys and girls, are never so apt to be 
naughty, as when they are uncomfortable and 
tired. Osmond, however, had been so good, 
that he was allowed to go; and he jumped 
into the carriage, sometime before they were 
to go, and fastened himself there like a burr; 
for Osmond was only about three years old, 
and had not yet reason enough, to know, that 
when his father, or his mother promised him 
anything, they would certainly keep their 
promise; but, like al] children of his age, he 
was afraid that he should lose the pio: ised 
pleasure, unless he kept hold of it. Osmond 
as impatient until his father, and his mother, 
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and his aunt, all took their seats in the car- 
riage, and the horses trotted away with a 
quick step. Little Osmond looked out of the 
window, at all the little boys and girls whom 
they passed. He saw a great many little pigs 
and ducks; and the smaller the pigs were, the 
more he laughed. Little children are always 
very much pleased with little animals 

When the party arrived, whither they were 
going, in the country, little Osmond continued 
very happy; he ran about, and skipped across 
the piazza, with great glee. Osmond saw a 
large hand-bell, standing by the door, which 
was used for the purpose of calling the labor- 
ers to their dinner. This continued for some 
time, to attract his attention. He wanted to 
ring it; but he could not lift it—and besides, 
the man of the house did not wish to have it 
rung; as it would bring the laborers, when 
they were not wanted. Osmond liked to have 
his own way; and he began to cry. He was 
going to give his mother some trouble, when 
the man was so kind as to raise the bell, so 
that Osmond could see the tongue; and he 
could see, how when it hit the side of the bell, 
it made a noise. Osmond’s curiosity was a 


little satisfied. Little children are very curi- 
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ous to see the inside, and the backside of box- 
es; they love to pick their play-things to. pie- 
ces, to see how they are made. Just at this 
moment, his mother told Osmond to look at an 
old woman, who rode up to the door, on an 
old pony. It was raining a little, and she 
looked very oddly, with her handkerchief 
pinned over her bonnet; but what pleased Os- 
mond, and made him laugh very heartily, was 
a living turkey, poking his head out of the old 
woman’s saddle bags, as they hung behind her. 

Next, came a number of large wagons; 
each drawn by six horses,—which were car- 
rying goods to the Western States. The fore- 
most horses had red cockades on their heads; 
and on each of them, there were a number of 
bells, which went jingle—jingle. This pleased 
Osmond, and ihade him hop and skip more 
than ever. . 

He quite forgot the bell, which he would 
have insisted on having rung, had not his jn- 
dicious mother turned his attention to a 
more amusing sight; thus, preventing the ne- 
cessity of counteracting his inclination, and 
rousing his wilfulness. Osmond was happy 
till. 

_ The company set out, on their way home 
Osmond began to grow tired, he tried te 
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stand and look out of the window; but 
his little legs ached. He laid his head down 
upon the seat, but every time the carriage 
went over a stone, his head was bumped, 
and he would cry out, “be done;” as if 
somebody had knocked him. Little child- 
ren are very apt to think, when they feel pain, 
that some person is hurting them; and that 
sometimes makes them angry. Now, what 
was the reason why Osmond was tired and 
impatient? It was just because he did not 
mind his mother, and take his nap. Little 
children do not know what they shall gain, 
by obedience, and what they shall lose by dis- 
obeying their parents; therefore they must al- 
ways obey their parents; and then, I think they 
will generally be happy, and will not feel cross 
when the carriage goes over a stone. Os- 
mond was generally very obedient—and he 
grew more so. He learned to read in a short 
time; and he loved to read, because his mother 
did not compel him; but gave him easy les- 
sons, at times when he felt bright and happy; 
and thus made him love his book so well, that 
jong and hard lessons afterward, when he was 
older, did not diminish his fondness for study: 
A. B. F: 
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THE SWISS HERMITAGE. 


James.—N ow the fire is lighted up so cheer- 
fully, and we are waiting for father to come 
home, I wish you would tell me a story. 
Will you Aunt Maria? 

Aunt M.—What shall it be, James? 

James.—I should like something like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, or Alexander Selkirk, as he 
was properly called; but then I suppose there 
never was but one such man. 

Aunt.—I have read of one, whom I think, 
even more interesting; at least, more tasteful 
in his manner of living. 

James.—Oh, do tell me who he was, and 
where he lived! 

Aunt.—Near Freyburg, in Switzerland, is 
a romantic retreat, most delightfully situated, 
among rocks and woods. A slope, of easy 
ascent, covered with large forest trees, is 
around it; and the River Sane flows along at 
the foot, cheering the birds with the perpetu- 
al lullaby of its waters. A hermit, by the 
name of John De Pre, is said to have lived 
here twenty five years. 

James.—Did he live alone? or had he a 
good man Friday? 
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Aunt.—He had one servant, whora you may 
eall good man Friday, if you choose; but I de 
not know whether he was white or black, sav- 
age or civilized. Whoever he was, he and 
his master performed wonders. They cut, in 
the solid rock, a parlour, twenty eight yards 
long, twelve wide, and seventeen high; with 
four apertures, representing windows. Be- 
side that, they formed an exceedingly neat 
chapel, a refectory, a chamber, a kitchen, and 
acellar, 

James.—But they could not cook in the 
kitchen; for where cculd the smoke go to? 

Aunt.—Immense as the labor must havé 
been, it is, nevertheless, said to be true, that 
these two men, alone, carried a chimney up 
through the rock, to the height of ninety feet. 

_James.—But what did he find to live upon? 
Nuts and acorns? 

Aunt—No. This ingenious man levelled 
one side of the rock, spread rich earth upon 
it, and planted it with vegetables and flowers. 
Having noticed that drops of water oozed 
through the crevices, in some places, he 
formed the idea that there must be sprifgs 
there. Accordingly, he cut into the sides of 
the cavern, and formed a passage for two or 
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three bubbling fountains, which supplied him 
with water, sufficient for domestic uses, as 
well as for his garden. At one end of the 
hermitage, stood a cabinet, and the small li- 
brary of this extraordinary man. [In short, 
évery thing about the retreat, was neat, taste- 
ful, convenient, and even beautiful. 
James.—And did he live there always? 
Aunt.—No, my dear. Always is a term 
that cannot be applied to man’s uncertain life. 
The beauty and romance of the spot, soon at- 
tracted attention; and travellers went out of 
their way to visit it. When he had lived there 
twenty five years, he formed the design of 
consecrating his chapel, by religious services. 
Several people came to witness the ceremony. 
Some young persons were a little timid about 
returning, and the good natured hermit offered 
to carry them over the River Sane. By some 
accident, he slipped into the deep water, and 
never returned to his hermitage again. 
James.—Oh, I am so sorry. It is such a 
pity, when he had done so much, and had ev- 
erything just nicely fitted to his mind. 
Aunt.—Perhaps for that very reason, he 
would never again have been so happy as he 
had been; for people never enjoy themselves, 
when they have nothing to do, 
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James.—What became of the good man 
Friday? 

Aunt,—I never knew his fate. I think it is 
probable he lived on the spot where he had 
worked so long, and to such good purpose, 
until he arrived at a good old age, and was 
then noiselessly interred in his own little gar- 
den. At least, we will imagine that it was so. 

James.—I am sorry they had company to 
see them. Perhaps honest John De Pre 
would have lived thirty years longer, if he 
had not carried those folks over the river. 
Besides, there is no fun at all, in being a her- 
mit, when people come to see you, and make 
such a fuss about it. If it were not for the 
name of being a recluse, one might as well 
live in Washington Street. 7 

Aunt.—I am inclined to think, though, if 
you had been good John De Pre, you’ would 
have liked very much to see a glimpse of the 
world, now and then. We are all made for 
society, and are very uncomfortable without it. 
I knew of two Boston boys, who, after reading 
Robinson Crusoe, for the first time, thought it 
would be very good sport indeed, to go inte 
the woods, and build a little hut, without let- 
thee their fathers and mothers know where 
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they were gone. So they took small axes and 
trudged into the country, to act Crusoe and his 
man Friday. They built a sort of cage, out 
of the boughs of trees, and put up an oven 
beside it. ‘The first day, it did very well to 
sive on nuts and baked apples, and to sleep on 
the hard ground, with a bunch of moss for a 
pillow The second day, they heartily wished 
themselves at home, where they could have a 
good warm dinner, and see something beside 
field mice and birds; but both felt too proud 
to complain—so they dragged through the 
day as well as they could. But on the third 
day, it rained hard; and one of them, cut his 
toe, very badly, when he was trying to chop 
some sticks, to make a fire with; and alas! 


there was no balsam, or linen, or anybody to 


bind up the wound. The rain put their fire 
out, as fast as they could make it; and both 
the boys took a violent cold. There was no 
flannel for their throats, and no nice, warm 
bed, on which they could rest their aching 
limbs. Both were heartily tired of playing 
Robinson Crusoe; and the youngest, at last, 
yentured to ask if they had not better go 
home to their mothers. The brave Crusoe 
was a little ashamed fo tell Friday how weary 
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he was of this gloomy sport; but on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, they shouldered their 
axes—and sick, tired, dirty, and ragged, they 
made the best of their way home. The fact 
is, my dear nephew, we cannct live without 
other people. Every hour of onr lives, we 
enjoy some comfort, which the exertions of 
others procure for us; and this ought to make 
us peculiarly anxious to be useful in return. 

James.—That makes me think of the Sto- 
gies for Children, written by Mrs. Hughs of 
Philadelphia. Don’t you remember the charm- 
ing little story Sophia read to you, the other 
night, about the little girl, who did not love to 
be useful? She thought she should be very 
happy without anybody’s help, if she could be 
allowed to be just as idle as she chose; but 
she was obliged to go without her breakfast, 
because she could not cut the big loaf of 
bread; and she lost her dinner, because she 
could not carve the chicken; and her frock 
slipped off her shoulders, all the time, because 
she could not reach, to tie it;—and at last, she 
was very willing to be useful to others, if they 
would consent to forgive her selfishness, and 
once more be useful to her. 
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LOGOGRIPH.* 
(After the manner of Mrs. Barbauld.} 


I was in Heaven when those proud spirits rose, 
Who dared assail God’s awful throne as foes. 

I saw the triumph of the loyal Host, 

And those bright regions to the vanquished lost: 
Then I forsook eternally the skies, 

Where warring passions never more shall rise} 
And now behold me stalk with blood-dy’d feet 
O’er every plain where angry nations meet. 

To my tribunal monarchs bring their cause, 
And seek a dire redress for outrag’d laws, 

The victor owes me all the joy he feels: 

I chain the captive to his chariot wheels; 

And Freedom hails me as her last recourse, 
When injured rights demand redress from force.— 
Such is my boast when all my ranks are rang’d, 
But part my forces, and my strain is chang’d. 
Now I become what Falstaff loved to quaff: 
Anon you hear me told to make men laugh: 

I take my wings when evening breezes fan ;— 
Then, Cuvier says, my frame resembles man : 
Jove’s Planet with a zone of fire I gird : 

Lakes know me for a shy and timid bird: 

I am what gluttons only live to do: 

What angry children often practise too: 

The merchant seeks me o’er the billowy maim : 
My sound is heard from flocks on every plain: 


— 


*A Logogriph partakes of the natureofan Anagram, A 
word is described, and the letters of that word are allor- 
ward transposed so as to make many others. 
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I am what wanton gamblers lose and win: 

The time when men, if ever, cease to sin: 
I form a word synonymous with aid: a 
The sustenance of life is on me laid: ee 
The Romans used me to connect their speech: a |, 
The English use me when they would beseech‘ 4 bit 
I often serve a register of thought ; ; Pa 
And have the very first and last of aught. ete 
Such is my story: such the forms I take ; 

Tn all one word—my parts the others make. ; 
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NAMES DO NOT ALTER THINGS. 


A few years since, a tract of land belonging to North Pag 
@arolina, was ceded to South Carolina; on which occasion, 
an ignorant young lady remarked, “‘I am sorry father’s } 
plantation is in that tract; for every body says North Car- i i i 
‘olina is more healthy than South Carolina, ” 


MUSICAL PUN. i 


’ The late Rev. Mr. Buckminster, of Boston, so beloved iil E F 

during. his life-time,—and so much lamented at his early i 
death,—sometimes indulged himself in the playfulness of wit. ie 

Coming from a concert, one exceedingly dark, and slippery } H 

night, he exclaimed,—‘‘Gentlemen) if you do not C sharp, i | " 

_* vou will B flat.” uh i fa 


MOTHER AND BLIZA. 


Conversation on “order and disorder.” 


Mother.—Come, wiy dear, take your work 
and sit by me. I have a story to tell, which 
I think will be pleasant and profitable to you. 

Eliza.—Mother, I cannot work; for I left 
iny thimble at school. 

Mother.—And why did you leave it there? 

Eliza.—Because I forgot to take it again, 
after writing. 

Mother—And why did you suffer yourself 
to forget it? Continue your reasons; and let 
ine see how long they will liold out. 

Eliza.—Becauise—becauise— 

Mother.—Because! what a pity that word 
ever came into our language. Miss Edge- 
worth never suffered her littlé girls to make 
excuses—if they had committed a fault, the 
fault was made to stand upright, and to be 
viewed in all its ugliness—it was never to be 
shuffled behind the door; or hid behind the 
back of anotlier person. 

Eliza.—But I have a reason for forgetting 
my thimble. I knew that my sister had two 
at home, and that she was always willing to 
Jend one to me; sol did not think it of any 
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consequence to remember to bring my own 
home. 

Mother.—That is a very poor reason; and 
one, which I strongly suspect has just come 
into your mind, That is what I call putting 
your fault behind the door. 

Eliza.—But, Mother, although I did not 
think of my sister’s thimble just at this time, 
yet I always know that I can have it; and 
therefore I am always inattentive and thought- 
less about my own. 

Mother.—Y our reasoning is good, but your 
practice is bad. I have long observed, that 
you were becoming inattentive and careless, 
about little things; and little things are of 
great importance; since the whole of life, and 
the whole of character is made up of them. I 
shall not suffer you to borrow a thimble, and 
hope that you will be the more attentive to the 
story I shall tell you, for having nothing else to 
do. After you have heard my story, you will 
not think me unreasonable, (if you do now,) 
in requiring of you to sit with your hands idle. 
The circumstance of the thimble, and your 
general careless habits, decide me in the 
ehoice of a story, describing the characters of 


two young ladies, whose names I shall leave 
5* 
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you to guess, at the close of their histories. 
Elza.—You are very kind, mama, I wish } 
had thought to bring my thimble home. 
Mother.—My first nameless young lady, war 
the daughter of respectable and wortliy parents, 
who, although they mixed in the duties, and 
somewhat in the amusements of sdcial life, yet, 


devoted the best part of the day, and the best of 


their minds and hearts to the editcition of their 
family. They were not severe, but they were 
resolute, and decided—not disposed to give 
tn undue importancé to trifles; but their ob- 
ject was, so early, and so Constantly to accus- 
tom them to attention and pwictuality in little 
things, that while they betame habitual, they 
ceased to be thouglit of; indeed, little things 
never are thought of so much, as when we 
suffer from not attending to them im season. 
Many an hour has beeri spent in repairing the 
errors of forgetfulness or carelessness, which 
might have been better eniployed. O, (for I 
will use the initial of my yourig lady’s name,) 
was always up in the morning betimes, and 
always ready for her breakfast, before her 
breakfast was ready for her; with her face 
washed, her teeth brushed, her hair combed, 
her dress neatly arranged, and her chamber 
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teft in good order. After breakfast, she had 
time to see that her lesson was ready for 
school, and to think ef, and collect the various 
things she would want there; as her thimble, 
pencil, scissors, quill, or anything else which 
might be necessary. 

Eliza,—I should think that she must spend 
her whole time in fixing and thinking of all 
she would want, and then what good would all 
her niceness and exactness do her? 

Mother.—You quite mistake ;—far from 
spending her whole time in preparation, she 
spent less than most of her companions. She 
never was obliged to go home from school 
for anything, which she had forgotten, to take 
with her; nor was she obliged to leave her 
seat, to borrow a rule, an inkstand, or a piece 
of India rubber. By being every day atten- 
tive to little things, she saved time, and escaped 
anxiety and regret. She saved time, by not 
having to repair her neglects, out of season: 
her mind was not all the time thinking about 
litle things, just because, she attended to 
them habitually, and almost mechanically; that 
is, without thinking of them at all; just as you 
put on your clothes in the morning, drink 
when you are thirsty, eat when you are hun- 
gry, and put on your bonnet when you go out: 
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You do all these things while you are thinking 
of something else; and thus, you will do al- 
most everything, that you are in the habit of 
doing every day. She saved the pain of re- 
gret, by always avoiding those neglects, which 
would deprive herself of pleasure, or give pain 
to others. At home, she did not want to bor- 
row a thimble, a pair of scissors, or a knife, 
for she had them all of her own; and they were 
always kept in her little work-basket, ready 
for use. She knew where to find her hat and 
gloves, for she put them in their places when 
she took them off; “‘she had a place for ev- 
erything, and everything in its place;”’ and all 
this, I must repeat it to you, cost her no trou- 
ble, because she began these habits early in 
life. It would have been harder for her to have 
neglected them, than it was to observe them; 
and, on the contrary, it is extremely difficult, 
even almost impossible, to adopt habits, espe- 
cially in little things, in after life, when the 
early days have been spent in entire neglect 
of them. I know a lady, who seriously la- 
ments, that she was not compelled, in her 
childhood, to brush her teeth every day, and 
to attend to many other litile things,—since 
she has not succeeded in after life, in her at- 
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tempts to fasten them to her character, and 
finds it even difficult to remember to inculcate 
them on her children; although she is per- 
fectly aware that good habits adhere most 
easily while the character is yet soft, and the 
disposition warm and lively; and that the little 
habits of which we have been speaking, ad+ 
here only then. But, to go back to my young 
jady ;—when her sisters invited her to join 
them in a walk, she was the first to be ready, 
and was not obliged to say, “no, I have not 
learned my lesson yet;” for she had never been 
allow’d to say, “‘ Mama, niay I put off getting 
my lesson, until the morning?” 1 cannot tell 
you of all the excellent effects of her good 
habits: the best effects were good temper; fot 
she gave no occasion to herself or any one 
else, to find fault with her,—a plenty of time, 
for all things; since, everything being done in 
its own place and season, one thing never 
came in to jostle out another,—and last, not 
least, a steady and clear head to attend to what- 
ever was before her, to examine with minute 
attention, and to observe with strong and un- 
divided interest. 

Eliza.—But, mother, I love to lend and 
borrow sometimes; and your Miss O— I think, 
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if she never wanted to borrow, would never 
be willing to lend. 

Mother.—There are occasions enough for 
borrowing and lending, without our being 
careless for the sake of being dependent on 
each other; and the good temper of my Miss 
O— always supplied her with an ample dispo- 
sition to lend, and to be obliging. I hardly 
need say that she became, as she grew older, 
more useful, more beloved, and more happy; 
a blessing to her family and friends, and an 
ornament, and an example worthy of imitation, 
to society. 

And now for Miss D— of whom I shall say 
less, as I would rather impress on your mind 
an example to be imitated, than one which, I 
wish you by all means to detest and avoid. 

Miss D~ was the daughter of parents, who 
thought that if they provided servants to take 
care of their children at home, and sent them 
to a fashionable school, they did their whole 
sum of duty. The school-mistress of Miss 
D—, unfortunately, did not join to the know- 
ledge necessary to her situation, and which 
she possessed, orderly habits, sound judgment 
and good sense. Miss D— was often late af 
the breakfast table, and when she was noticed, 
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she was often sent from table, to make her- 
self more neat and cleanly ; her hair would 
be in a tangle, her frock hanging off her 
shoulder, for want of a string behind; her van- 
dyke put on awry; and her shoes down at the 
heel; and sometimes she would be so indecent 
as to go to the table without washing her face, 
or brushing her teeth: this was commonly 
known and observed to her mortification, by 
her drowsy looking eyes and pale complexion; 
for you know nothing makes your eyes so 
bright, and your face so rosy and so healthy, 
as cold water. Her frock was torn, and it 
must be mended--she had forgotten to tell 
her mother of it, the night before ; her lesson 
was imperfectly learned; she was late at school; 
she was obliged to go back for something at 
home, her book, or her maps, or her slate ; 
she was reproved for her negligence, and then 
she would shed bitter tears of regret, and grow 
cross, because she had not time to get her les- 
son so well as her class mates. The next 
day, if she did not do the same, she would be 
guilty of some omission. When called to ride, 
or walk, she was never ready; she could not 
find her hat, or gloves; she was always un- 
comfortable to herself and others, because she 
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was never ready for anything ; she never had 
anything to lend, and she always wanted to 
borrow—thus she was unhappy, troublesome, 
and ill-tempered. 

Eliza.—Indeed, mother, I think you mean 
Order and Disorder. 

Mother.—You think right, my dear ; and I 
trust you have already attached yourself tq 
one, as your sister and friend, with a determi. 
nation to have nothing to say to the ofher. 


A. B. F, 


X'S ANSWHER TO H. 


Dear H.—I received your letter in the 
spirit of kindness, and am really glad that I 
can sympathise in your sufferings, and com- 
fort you under them; for although you are 
driven about, from Dan to Beersheba, as it 
were; yet you are infinitely more considered 
than I am;—since the first of poets would be 
ill sounding, without your aid; and Horace 
would make a mean figure in the classical 
world, if you were to leave him. So you 
have a good chance of descending to the latest 
posterity; though you now complain of being 
pushed about, and always in a hurry—I would 
fain keep pace with you, but alas! my fate is 
to be always in the back ground; and I have 
few opportunities of taking the lead any where, 
This is the more mortifying, as my pretensions 
to knowledge are known to all the literati. I 
am always, ’tis true, with kings, until they 
become conquerors, and then forsovth, | am 
dismissed; and palaces and thrones never 
own me. My pride, however, is somewhat 
supported, by the reflection that the noble and 
worthy Knights of the Garter hold me pre- 


eminent, J never was with Dr. Johnson, gf. 
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you have been; but on account, (I suppose,) 
of my attachment to his friend Garrick, he 
warmly defended my rights, to his latest hour. 
In good Queen Anne’s reign, I was of pri- 
mary importance; and her most classical wri- 
ters were not ashamed to do me justice. In- 
deed, I was, myself, at that time, much 
attached to the sciences of physicks and met- 
aphysicks, though I was always in publick, 
and there was nothing fantastick but what I 
was engaged in; and if I never was seen in a 
concert, yet I was thought a nevessary ap- 
pendage to good musick. I was never seen in 
a church, unless it were a Gothick structure, 
and yet I have been expelled from the com- 
pany of hereticks. You complain of being 
obliged to be silent upon certain occasions. 
But what is that compared to being driven 
entirely out of company? The moderns have 
exiled me from the republic; and will allow 
me no part in their tragic, or comic, epic, or 
elegiac productions. 

I am often obliged to be silent also, and 
think it no hardship, when the dead are to be 
interred; for while the mournful knell is sound- 
ing, I am never heard; and when the bloody 
murderer’s knife is uplifted, strange as it may 
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seem, I am at peace. But there are times, 
when I would speak, if I could; for speaking 
is one of my privileges. When a servant 
knocks at a door, I see no reason, why I may 
not be heard—much less can I agree to be si- 
lent, ever, while an old or young woman is 
knitting, as if my voice would stop their work; 
which is impossible, for there is no work can 
be carried on without me. So you see, dear 
H, we have equal sorrow, in this respect; ex- 
cept that you always keep your place, though 
sometimes forced to silence. I have deeper 
woes, and more trying scenes to pass through, 
than can ever assail you. I must witness the 
breaking of all limbs; the kicking of all hors- 
es; in all the battlesof the world, the killed 
are my care; and many a time and oft, it is 
more than my sensibility can bear. Notwith- 
standing no kindness can exist without me, 
yet I am excluded from the mansions of the 
great—Though seen in their parks, yet I can 
never get into their parlours. With the cook 
and the kitchen, | am ever and anon, upon 
good terms; but the butler, takes good care 
that I never get into the larder. You 
complain of being driven to highways and 
hedges. What labor is there in that? A 
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hedge is as good as a house to rest in. Think 
of my destiny, (for you can never think, with- 
out my being present to your thoughts,) the 
companion of kings, driven to a republick, 
where they say I am not wanted, and yet 
made to work in every turnpike in their coun- 
try. A steam boat is a luxury beyond my 
reach; and even a little canal plier is thought 
too much rest for me. They tell me, jeering- 
ly, I belong to the king’s ship; though it is 
very well known I never was in any ship. I 
‘feel that my hardships have soured my tem 
per to such a degree, that house-keepers will 
only retain me to make their pickle; one and 
all agreeing, that I would spoil their sweet 
meats. Confectioners pretend they cannot do 
without me, when they make cake,—but for 
this consideration, I am obliged to attend to 
the baking, which puts me in as great a heat 
as you can ever be, Summer or Winter. So 
you see, my dear H, you are not more wretch- 
ed than your neighbours. 

I, being the first of imps, and J, the leader 
of a jack o’lantern, I do not think we ought to 
heed their interference ;—and if they do make 
out to keep us separate on parade ground,— 
‘why, it is better than that we should suffer 
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from the ignorance of the one, and the jocu- 
larity of the other—So no more at present. 
From your kind kinsman, 


K. 


P.S. I have just received a very flattering 
letter from the lady by whom you sent yours. 
She begs me to unlock my storehouse of 
knowledge, and give her topicks; for she finds 
it impossible to compose even a book for 
children, without my assistance; now this is 
the more gratifying, as I hear I and J have 
made a great boast of making up the “Juvenile 
Miscellany,” without our having a part in it. 


Philadelphia. ANON. + 
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The floor is of sand, like the mountain’s drift; 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their boughs where the tides and billows flow. 
There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the duise is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea ; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland léa. 

Percival. 


James.—The evening you told me about 
Corai Reefs, you promised to tell me moré 
concerning the ocean, when I doubled my 
Latin lesson, of my own accord; and I have 
done it twice. 

Aunt Maria.—I will certainly keep my 
promise; but, were I to tell you all, that I 
have read onthe subject, I should relate many 
disagreeable things. Fishes are a greedy, 
devouring class of animals; and they make 
the ocean one wide scene of violence and de- 
struction. 

James.—I should not like to be a fish, I am 
sure; unless I could, like the whale, be so 
large as to have nothing to fear. 

Aunt.—Monarch as he is, among the fishes, 
I assure you he is not out of danger. He has 
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formidable enemies, which often molest, and 
not unfrequently kill him. In the first place, 
the harpoon of man pursues him into the cold, 
northern seas; and, among his own species, 
the sword-fish and thrasher are most torment- 
ing adversaries. 

James.—Why are they called sword-fish and 
thrasher ? 

Aunt.—Because the former is armed with 
a long, sharp horn, edged like a saw; and the 
latter strikes with great force. These two fre- 
quently unite together to annoy the whale. 
The sword-fish runs under him, and pierces him 
with his horn; and when, in agony, he rushes 
to the top of the water, the thrasher strikes 
him down again.. He lashes the waves, in his 
fury; but his enemiés aré so much lighter 
than he is, that they can easily get out of the 
way of his enormous tail. The sea is dyed 
with blood, to a considerable distance; and 
every time the distressed animal beats the 
wave, it sounds like the report of a cannon. 

James.—They must be very large creatures. 
Do you know what is their size? 

Aunt.—The great Greenland Whale is said 
to be sixty, seventy, and eighty feet long; and 
nearly as many in circumference. Their jaws 
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can be stretched twenty feet apart, and they 
yield from twelve to twenty tons of oil. 

James.—I shonld think one of them would 
devour a whole ocean of smaller fishes. 

Aunt.—They do take down large shoals, at 
a single draught. 

Janes.—And do they drink the water too? 

Aunt.—Yes; but a kind Providence has 
formed them according to the necessities of 
their situation. The water passes up through 
the roof of the mouth, into a cavity near the 
nostrils, and is thrown out with considerable 
force, through a small aperture called the 
blow hole. This is called spouting. 

James.—I often see pictures of whales, with 
two great arches of water streaming from their 
heads; but I did not know how they managed 
to perform the feat. Does the great Green- 
land whale afford us spermaceti? 

Aunt.—No. It is found in a species called 
Spermaceti Whales; and the head, from which 
it is obtained, is remarkable for its size. The 
odorous substance, styled ambergris, is found 
inside of the same animal. 

James.—You say that fishes live by destroy- 
ing each other. Why do they not have de- 
fences, as quadrupeds and plants do? 
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Aunt.—They are provided with various 
means of defence. In the first place, a very 
great variety of them, have scales, lying over 
each other, like shingles on the roof of a house. 
Then the whale can strike his tail with vio- 
lence sufficient, to beat a vessel in pieces. 
The sword-fish is armed with a horn, so strong 
and sharp, that it has been known to pierce 
the hull of a ship. A few have the power to 
give a strong, electrical shock, to whatever 
touches them. So powerful is the effect pro- 
duced by these fishes, that horses, led into the 
pools in South America, have been stunned, 
and even killed by them. Some marine ani- 
mals, eject a peculiar, black liquid, when dan- 
ger is nigh, which so discolors the water, that 
their pursuers cannot find them. The sea 
muscle would be the sport of every wave, and 
would soon be devoured, were they not able 
to spin threads, and fasten themselves to the 
rocks; but, like spiders, they are furnished 
with a little bag of glutinous matter, with which 
they form pretty strong lines, about two inches 
long. More than one hundred and fifty of 
these cables are sometimes employed, to moot 
a single muscle. 

James.—-They stand a fairer chance than } 
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thought they did, in their battles. As for 
clams and oysters, and such stupid creatures, 
always govelling in the sand, they do not need 
any armour, or artifice, I suppose. They 
never move out of their way, to meet danger, 
and danger does not go to them. 

Aunt.—Indeed you are mistaken. Were it 
not for the defence of their shells, they would 
soon be sucked up by the shoals of small fish- 
es, which run into low water, to avoid the lar- 
ger ones. But they lie in ambush, at the 
bottom of the water, open their shells, and de- 
vour the unsuspicious fugitives, which would 
gladly eat them, if they could force them out 
of their strong houses. However, there is an 
enemy, against which, their shells, however 
strong and thick, are no defence at all. I 
mean the trochus, with his long, sharp trunk. 
This animal is a kind of sea-snail, capable of 
boring his way through any shell, and sucking 
out the vitals of the creature within. All re- 
sistance is vain. If they open and shut their 
shells with ever so much violence, they can- 
not shake him off. He patiently screws 
through, and devours the poor fish by piece- 
meal. Sometimes it is weeks before life is 
wholly extinguished. 
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James.—How cruel! The big fish eat the 
little ones; if the little ones run out of their 
reach, the oysters and clams gape open their 
shells to catch them; and even into their un- 
comfortable dwellings, the trochi break with- 
out remorse. Is that the reason that the shells 
of clams, oysters, and cockles, so often have 
little, round holes, which look as if they had 
been pierced with an awl? 

Aunt.—Yes; those holes are made by the 
trochi; and after the animal is sucked out, the 
empty shell washes on shore. 

James.—If I were a cockle, I would be 
cunning. I would creep into an empty shell, 
and then, if a trochus came along, and saw 
the hole, he would think there was nobody 
there. 

Aunt.—But what if he should happen ‘to 
catch you walking? 

James.—A shell-fish walk! 

Aunt.—They certainly, do, my nephew,— 
in various, and very ingenious ways. ‘The 


sea-nettle has a round body, in the centre of 


which, is a mouth, surrounded by a great 
many fleshy horns. When these prickles are 
all spread out, it gives it the appearance of a 
flower, and occasions it to be sometimes called 
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the sea-anemone. They serve for feet too, as 
well as to catch prey; for with them they 
manage to creep along the sand about as fast 
as the hour hand of a clock. ‘The sea-urchin, 
or sea-egg, (sometimes, I believe, found upon 
Nahant beach) has an oval, light green shell, 
full of little holes. Through each of these, 
the animal pushes a horn, something similar 
to the snail’s,—and is for this reason, frequent- 
ly called the sea-hedge-hog. On these pro- 
jected limbs, he rolls over like the wheel of a 
coach, until he reaches his place of destina- 
tion. When the tide lowers, and leaves the 
scallop on the sand, he throws his shell open 
with a sudden jerk, by which means, he often 
springs five or six inches from the ground. 
In this awkward way, he tumbles back to the 
sea. The river muscle digs a hole in the 
sand, with that thick, fleshy part of his body, 
generally called his tongue,—but which is in 
fact, his tentacula, or feet. When the hole is 
dug, he thrusts his tentacula in, with much 
force, and suddenly brings his shell upright, 
Then, by stretching out his tentacula, he 
pushes the sand along out of his way, until he 
brings himself flat on the sand again. Then 
he digs another hole, and thus slowly creeps 
along his journey. 
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James.—What awkward ways of moving ; 
and yet they are very ingenious. I have 
heard that men first took the idea of sailing 
from a fish. Pray what was it? 

Aunt.—It was the pretty little nautilus ; 
which takes its name from a Greek werd sig- 
nifying a fish and a sailor. He raises two of 
his arms, or muscles, between which is stretch- 
ed a thin membrane, that answers the purpose 
of a sail; and two others he lowers, so as to 
answer the purpose of oar and rudder. I as- 
sure you, he looks more like a trim, gallant 
little vessel, than those you took so much pains 
to make yesterday. 

James.—I did not think there were so many 
urious things to be learned about fishes. It 
is almost as interesting as the history of birds 
sand beasts. 

unt,— Nature is so full of wisdom, my dear 

ames, that the study into which you look 

ost, will always seem to you to be more 
wonderful than anything else. Whatever or- 
ler of creation we examine, we find an All 
fise Providence employed in making his 
reatures happy. Birds, beasts, fishes, and 
owers are always constructed according to 
he necessities of their situation; and they are 
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always so fashioned, as to enjoy all that it is 
possible for them to enjoy. If they are defi- 
cient in one thing, it is made up to them in 
another. The sturgeon is a singular instance 
of this truth. He has no teeth whatever. To 
remedy this defect, the mouth is made like a 
purse, and surrounded by four tendrils, which 
appear like worms. The fish hides himself 
among the rocks, al] but his mouth. The 
small fishes and sea insects are easily deceived 
by the appearance, and drawing nigh to catch 
their prey, they are immediately swallowed. 
James.—That is not fair play. If I must 
live upon others, I should rather do it by main 
strength, than by fraud. Does not the stur- 
geon jump out of the water, very high? 
Aunt.—Yes. Iremember, once, while cros- 
sing Kennebec river, a huge one sprang up, 
so near the boat, that he drenched me with 
water. Salmon too, are very remarkable for 
leaping. They live in the sea until the month 
of September, and then quit it to ascend the 
rivers. They press up the streams with great } 
eagerness, and scarcely any obstacle can keep 
them back. ‘They will spring with wonderful 
agility, over cataracts, several feet in height. 
Sometimes they do not attain the opposite 
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side, but fall back again with great violence, 
However, as soon as they recover from the 
stunning effects of the blow, they spring up 
again, until, by successive efforts, they reach 
the other side of the cataract. 

Janes.—Salmon and sturgeon are both used 
for food, are they not? 

Aunt.—The salmon is esteemed a great lux- 
ury among us; but we do not eat the sturgeon 
in New England, I believe. It is, however, 
Salted, and sent to various parts of Europe; 
and in the time of the Emperor Severus, they 
were esteemed so great a delicacy, that they 
were brought upon the table, with coronets on 
their heads, and preceded by music. 

James.—lI like all animals better than shel 
fish, I think. They seem to be the most stu- 
pid of all created things. 

Aunt.—They act up to the instinct which has 
been given them; and what can they do more? 
There must be creatures to fill the lower, as 
well as the higher grades of being. Oysters 
and clams are not, however, the lowest of liy- 
ing things. ‘The zoophytes are a degree be- 
neath them. 

James.—What are zoophytes? 

Aunt—They are so much like vegetables, 
that they take their name from a Greek word. 
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signifying plant-animal. The sea-nettle, and 
the sea-egg, which I have described to you, 
belong to this class; likewise the sun-fish, and 
the star-fish, or five-fingered-jack, so common 
at Nahant. Then there are the polypes; 
some of which are very remarkable for one 
circumstance; viz:—If you cut one in ever so 
many pieces, each piece will become a dis- 
tinct and living animal. Last of all, are red 
coral, sponge, sea-fans, and corallines. 

James.—Sponge, then, is made by little in- 
sects, as you told me the immense coral beds 
were? 

Aunt.—Yes; it is supposed to be the habi- 
tation of polypes, and formed by their juice, 
or slaver. 

James.—How I should love to walk at the 
bottom‘of the ocean; to see the coral trees, 
and sea-fan leaves, and spongy moss. [t does 
not seem as if these could be animals. 

Aunt.—It is more difficult to examine into 
the wonders of the deep, than into almost any 
other department of nature; they are so much 
concealed from our view, and so seldom come 
under our inspection alive. Consequently, 
there is much doubt among learned men, how 
to class some of them. Perhaps the large 
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veined leaves, which sea-captains so ofter 
bring home, are vegetables petrified; or they 
may be formed by little insects building their 
= cells upon leaves, | 

James.—-These marine productions, half mM 


animal, and half vegetable, are very singular 
things. ; iit 
Aunt.—Yes. Nature has, in various in- | 
stances, united different orders, as it were by 
joining links. The bat, with a body like a 
mouse, and wings like a bird, seems to con- 
nect the winged species with quadrupeds; the 
orang-outang, walking and acting like man, 
yet destitute of reason, seems to join man to 
brutes; and some marine productions, growing 
so exactly in the shape of leaves and branches, 
yet bearing indisputable marks of animal life, 
appear to connect the vegetable with the ani- t 
mal kingdom. There are very striking anal- Wh 
egies between the different departments of ia 
ereation. The frog undergoes a change, as Hi 
surprising asthe caterpillar. {n his first state, 
he is a tad-pole, with a large, round head,-no 
legs, and a flat tail. In that state, he lives 
only in the water; but, after a while, the legs 
begin to shoot out, like the buds of trees; the 
tail drops off; and the creature, after being 
7% 
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transformed into a frog, becomes amphibious. 
Crabs and lobsters cast their shells, in the 
same way that snakes do their skins. After 
they throw off the old shell, they remain for 
some time, with no other covering than a thin 
membrane, like the skin between an egg and 
its shell. While in this situation, they hide 
away in rocks, and there remain, until their 
new shells are hard enough to endure attack. 
James.—And does the pearl-oyster cast its 
shell,—or how do we obtain pearls? 
Aunt.—Divers go down to the bottom of the 
sea, in bells, armed with thick, leathern gloves, 
and iron rakes, to gather the oysters from the 
rocks. Pearls are found in the oysters. 
Seme have supposed that they were hard sub- 
stances, formed by a disease in the animal; 
but the most natural supposition is, that it is 
a provision of nature, for them to make their 
shells with. In the crab, is found, a calcare- 
ous substance, called crab’s eyes; and when 
the crab quits his old shell, these dissolve to 
form anew one. Therefore it does not seem 
improbable, that the beautiful concretions in 
the pearl-oyster, are intended for a similar 
purpose. Beside, mother-of-pearl has all the 
colours of the rainbow; and did you never no- 
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tice, how the inside, even of the common oys- 
ter, is variegated like mother-of-pear!? 

James.—I have often noticed it. Can you 
‘tell me what makes mother-of-pearl so change- 
able? 

Aunt.—It is said to be made of three-cor- 
nered particles, which refract the sun’s rays, 
like a prisin. 

James.—I have seen a prism reflect all the 
colors of the rainbow on the wall; and I 
looked into “Conversations on Natural Phi- 
losophy,”’ to find the reason. 

Aunt.—There is one thing more, which 
comes to my mind, that I do not believe, you 
will think of, as coming from the sea. Do you 
not remember that “‘Worcester’s Geography” 
nentions edible bird’s nests, as one-ef the ex- 
ports from Java and Borneo? 

James.--Oh, yes, very well; and none of 
the boys knew what they were. 

Aunt.—A party-colored bird, shaped like a 
swallow, goes down upon the sea-rocks, to 
gather froth, sperm, and various glutinous 
substances, From these, she builds a nest, 
which has about the same consistence as isin- 
glass, and is as big as a gocse-egg. The 
Chinese throw them into their soups, broths, 
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&c.; and they consider them a much greater 
‘delicacy than oysters, mushrooms, or any- 
thing of the kind. 

James.—And is not isinglass among the 
wonders of the deep, too. 

Aunt.—Yes; it is a glutinous substance, ob- 
tained from fishes. The skin of the sturgeon 
affords a large supply. 

James.—Where did you learn all these in- 
teresting facts? 

Aunt.—In “Smellie’s Philosophy of Natu- 
ral History;” a book, which I advise you to 
read, if you wish for a fund of amusement 
and instruction. The bells have rung for 


nine, my dear nephew. When you can tell 
me, in good conscience, that you have not 
broken a resolution for a week, I will relate 
some curious particulars concerning birds 
and insects. 
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SHORT STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


EMILY WALTER. 


Come little girls, those of you who like to 
hear of good children, come sit down half an 
hour, and read yourselves, or listen to, the 
story of Emily Walter; and if you are not like 
her, good tempered and affectionate, learn of 
her now to be so. 

Little Emily was hardly six years old at the 
time to which this story refers. She was a 
remarkably obedient little girl; and when she 
did commit a fault, was always so repentant 
that those who had the care of her, never. fear- 
ed but she would grow up happy, and beloved. 
Though so young, she had learned to make 
herself useful to her mother and older sisters; 
and was often called on to serve them, which 
s..e never refused to do. 

She could hem and sew very neatly :—all her 
own, her sister Clara’s, and brother William’s 
handkerchiefs were of her making; and as a 
reward for neatness and industry, she had ~ 
lately been allowed to hem several for her 
father and mother. 

Emily loved play, but was always willing te 
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leave her diversions, if she was called by any 
of the family. They all likedto have her with 
them; for she was easily pleased, and she loved 
to please others. 

One evening her mother was sitting with 
her two older sisters at work in the parlor, 
Emily had placed her chair on one side of the 
table, and had laid before her, with some care, 
a piece of white paper, and a printed alphabet 
of large and small letters; but something more 
seemed wanting to complete her arrangements; 
aud after a little hesitation she asked for her 
little lamp:—she hesitated, not because she 
was afraid to ask, but she thouglit it not quite 
necessary there should be more lamps on the 
table; but then her own little lamp could stand 
so very near her; it would look so pretty too; 
and she could tell William, to whom she was 
going to write, that she had this tiny light 
near her, and she might say to hit) she had 
sealed her letter by its clear flame, with her 
little stick of sealing wax, and stamp it very 
plain with her pretty seal, “I love you:””—and 
she fancied too, that her printed letters might 
be made more easily, for Emily, I must inform 
my young readers, did not yet ex¢el in the art 


ef writing. 
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But to return to the lamp, she asked her 
mother if it might be brought into the parlor 
and lighted. Now her mother was always 
willing to gratify her reasonable requests, but 
she thought Emily could see very well by the 
light of the bright Argand lamp, which stood 
on the table, and she told her she had better 
not have it; but be content to write her letter 
by the light already provided: I am sorry te 
confess that on this occasion Emily urged her 
mother much more than was proper. It is al- 
ways best that little girls should be satisfied 
with doing as their friends think best, and not 
ask twice for anything that is denied them. 
The lamp was at length ordered for Emily, 
who was so much pleased that she did not 
hear her mother’s caution to guard against 
burning herself. She was soon very busy; 
her letters were made well, considering she 
had taught herself, and the small folded paper 
was in half an hour nearly filled with pencilled 
words of somewhat various sizes, but not diffi- 
cult to read. Her sister Caroline, who was at 
work near her mother, looked up, just as Emily 
in her engagedness, had stooped forward over 
the table, and her bright little curls fell on the 
burnipg lemp; though the flame was small, it 
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did much mischief; and, hardly knowing what 
she did, she burnt her hand in attempting to 
move her lamp. The burn on her hand smart- 
ed very much, but she tried to suppress her 
tears, for young as she was, she had learned 
to reason a little, and she knew the pain she 
now felt was in consequence of her own fault. 
Her mother took her upon her lap, and put 
back the half burnt ringlets that fell over her 
face, and put some cotton on the burn. 
Emily did not cry long, though her hand 
was painful; and Caroline who was sorry for 
her sister, advised her in future to write her let- 
ters to William in the day time; and told her she 
might sit in her room by her desk, and she would 
give her paper and a pencil, whenever she had 
been good. She thanked Caroline; and Clara 
kissed her, and promised to help her whenever 
she could not write by herself. Emily wiped 
away all her tears, and looking up, smiled and 
said, “‘now you need not all leave your work 
to comfort me so much; my hand will feel bet- 
ter soon, I can bear the smart, and will sit. by 
you until bed time; for I cannot finish my let- 
ter now, though it is almost done.” ‘1 am 
sorry, mother,” continued she, ‘that I urged 
you so tauch for my iamp; next time I will 
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believe at first that you know best.” Her 
mother kissed her, and placed a chair near her 
own for Emily, and asked her what she had 
been writing to William: you may read the 
letter, if you please, said she, handing it to her 
mother, I can tell you what I meant the words 
should be, if you cannot find out without,—l 
was going to put one line more, will you write 
it for me, mother? Her mother told her she 
would as soon as she finished her work; and 
Emily waited patiently till the work was finish- 
ed, and then the letter was read. Her mother 
could read all the words, for Emily had taken 
pains to make them well; and the last line was 
added for her. 

As some little girls may like to know what 
Emily wrote to William, I will give them a 
copy, with the stops a little more correctly 
placed, and the capital letters where they 
should be. 


Dear Brotuer Wittiam,—How do you 
do? What are you doing now? Do you 
study a great deal; and is Mr. Green kind to 
you, as father is, when you are at home with 
us? Do you walk with him, ever? Do you 
find flowers?7—Oh, your cwn garden, here, 
looks very pretty. I gather some flowers from 
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it every day, for mother, and she gives me two 
kisses, one for you, and one I keep myself. 
I shall have a great, great many for you, when 
you come home,—do come soon. 

Mother sends her love, and father, and Ca- 
roline; and Clara; and little baby would too, 
only she can’t say so yet, but she looks as if 
she would say some words every day. Good 
bye, Brother William. This is a long letter for 


me to make. 
Your little sister, 
Emity. 


Emily’s mother thought, as I suppose you 


do, that this letter was long enough, for such 
a little girl, and she folded it for her, and 
stamped it with the seal, “I love you;” 
which Emily always liked so much, and put it 
away, to be sent with one of her own, by the 
first post. Caroline now remmded her sister, 
that it was time to go to bed; Emily bidding 
good night, went directly with her sister above 
stairs. You must not think, children, that our 
little friend, Emily, is going to bed without 
saying her prayers; no, she had, though so 
' young, begun to learn her duty, and she now 
knelt 5y Caroline, and repeated her evening 
prayers and hymn, very seriously; then her 
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sister helped her to undress and fold her 
clothes neatly; and she went to bed happy 
that night; for though she had done wrong, 
she had been sorry for it; and her mother, had 
forgiven her, for not being willing to follow 
her advice, and write without her little lamp. 

Emily soon fell quietly asleep. All good 
children sleep quietly. When she waked in 
the morning, her hand was better; and she 
rose early, that she might, after washing, and 
prayers, run into William’s garden, and see if 
all the flowers were safe, and whether there 
was a rose for her mother, and a pretty pink 
for the dear baby to look at. “TI shall not 
give the baby a rose,” thought she, “for the 
thorns will prick her; but this sweet pink, and 
this heart’s case too,” continued she, stoop- 
ing down to gather some, “she shall have 
these if she likes;—the pink is just the color 
of her little, round cheek; and heart’s ease, 
oh, she has much of that; she will pull the 
flowers to pieces, but she is not old enough to 
know better yet.” Thus reasoned Emily, as 
she collected the fresh morning buds, all glit- 
tering with dew, and she thought it a pity 
flowers should ever die. 

When Emily had made up her nosegay, she 
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returned to the house; but her father and mo- 
ther were not in the breakfast room, as usual, 
and she ran up stairs, to the nursery, to see 
if they were not there, with her little baby sis- 
ter. She heard her father’s voice as she came 
near the door, and a strange one too, which 
she did not know. She opened the door, and 
there lay her dear little sister, very sick, on 
her mother’s lap, and the kind doctor, was 
trying to give her something, to make her 
better. 

Emily burst into tears, as she kissed her fa- 
ther and mother, and her father told her, they 
thought little Isabel would die. She loved the 
baby very much, and could not at first, feel 
willing to lose her, for she was too young to 
understand, how she would die here, and live 
in another world, and be much happier than 
she ever could be here; and_she felt as if she 
was herself willing to be sick, if that would 
make the baby well 

All that day, Emily staid in the nursery, 
watching with her parents and sisters by the 
cradle; at night, when Caroline went with her, 
to put her into bed, she said she would pray 
that Isabel might get well, so that her father, 
snd mother, and all of them, might feel happier. 
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She did not sleep for some time, but lay 
thinking what she could do to comfort her pa- 
rents, if the baby did not live; and she thought 
that her love for them increased every day. 
She knew they were always kind to her, that 
they gave her all her books, and clothes, and 
her food; and she thought she would always 
be dutiful; that she might show them she felt 
grateful for their tender care over her. When 
she at last, fell asleep, her rest was long, and 
it was late in the morning when she awoke. 
Caroline was in the room, and as she dressed 
her, said, they should never see little Isabel 
laugh and play as she had done, day after day; 
and then Emily knew that the baby was dead; 
and she cried,—but when her sister told her 
she must try to look and feel happy, for her 
mother’s sake, she dried her tears and went 
down stairs. Her father and mother kissed 
her, and her mother told her that the baby was 
happy now, and would never more have pain 
and sickness. Emily believed this, but she 
thought at first, she could not help mourning, 
that Isabel would not grow up, and rear flow- 
ers with her in the garden, where a little plat 
of ground had long been called “the baby’s 
garden.” ‘And if she had lived to grow old- 
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er, she would have taught her to read,” she 
said, “‘as Caroline had taught her, and she 
would have given her the doll that was dressed 
so neatly by Clara,—oh, she was to have had 
all my play-things,” sighed she. 

Emily’s mother advised her to visit her gar- 
den, and she went, and there she gathered 
mignionette and forget-me-not, and ¢arried the 
fragrant flowers to her mother; she gave her 
all but one small flower, and she asked her 
mother if she might go and kiss Isabel; and 
_ her father said he was going up stairs, and 
she might go with him. Emily put the flow- 
er, ‘ forget-me-not,”’ which she had kept, into 
the little clasped hand of her dead sister. 
‘“‘How pretty she looks,” said she, kissing 
many times her little, pale cheek,—at length, 
she looked up at her father, and said; “I wish 
William was at home, that we might all be to- 
gether,—he will be more sorry, without any 
of us with him, to talk about dear little sister.” 

“He cannot come home, at present, my 
dear Emily, buf you can write to him; he will 
be comforted and pleased to know how much 
you think of him, and how much you love him.” 

“O yes, I will write to William,” said the 
good little girl, “I will go into Caroline’s qui- 
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et room. She promised me I should sit at her 
desk and write, when I was good.” 

Caroline was in her own room, when Emi- 
ly went in, and as she never made promises 
without intending to keep them, Emily was 
furnished with writing materials, and had a 
high seat fixed near the desk, where she could 
sit very comfortably. 

I suppose the children who read this story, 
and are interested,in Emily, will like to know 
what she wrote to her brother to-day,—-so I 
indulge them, and add the letter. 

My Dear Brotuer,—I wrote you a letter 
this week, but I was happy then; now, I can 
hardly help crying all the time; for the baby, 
who was so good, and just began to love us 
all, is dead,—she died last night. I was going 
to teach her to love you, but don’t cry. Mother 
says Isabel has gone to Heaven,—so she is 
happy, you know. We will be good, so as to 
be happy when we die,—won’t we William? 
Caroline is good; I try to be like her; she al- 
ways does what father and mother like. f 
have kissed the baby for you. I have put in- 
to her hand a “ forget-me-not,”’ which grew in 
my garden, very near yours,—so it will do for 
us both. Good bye; I cannot yet write very 
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long letters, but you must love me very much. 
Your dear sister, ) 


Emity. 


Caroline sealed this letter, and gave it to 
her father, who sent it with his own, to the 
post office; and William got them both, and 
was glad his sister Emily, tried to write to 
him; and he seat her a letter neatly printed, 
which she could read herself, as easily as any 
of her little books. 

Emily continued good, and took great care 
to learn her Jessons well, and do her work 
neatly, for it pleased her mother; and she felt 
glad though she was so small, that she could 
make others happy. She loved every body 
who was kind to her, and that was every body 
who knew her; for she was modest, good tem- 
pered, and obliging; and when she could help 
any of her little companions, in their lessons, 
or work, she always did it willingly; and her 
example, I have every reason to suppose, in- 
duced many of them to be much better, than 
they would have been, had they never knowa 

her. Very often she went to the green, gras- 
sy grave of her buried sister; and she planted 
there her favorite flower, “ forget-me-not; and 
she used to carry its purple and yellow blos- 
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“Very often she went to the green, grassy grave ot her buried sister’’....Page 92. 
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soms home to her mother, who always kissed 
her, and called her a good, affectionate little 
girl. Caroline wrote some verses which Em- 
ily learnt, and would often repeat, as she sat 
at work. You may learn them too, little girls, 


if you like. 
ISABEL. 


We saw her in the coffin placed,— 
Our sister Isabe!; 
With the budding flowers she loved, we graced 
The hand of Isabel. 


We walked in sadness to the grave 
They made for Isabel; 
And to the earth the body gave, 
Of our sweet Isabel. 


Few tears we dropt, for mother said, 
Our darling Isabel 
Had gone to Heav’n—we’re not afraid, 
To die like Isabel. 


Now, oft around the turf we play, 
Which covers Isabel; 
And often too, we kneel, to say, 
Our prayers by Isabel. 


Sometimes we sit beside the sod, 
And talk to one another, 
Of her whose soul has fled to God, 
And William, our dear brother. 


And then, we hope another year, 
That he’ll come home to dwell; 
And we will often lead him here, 
To talk of Isabel. 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER. 


Ir is impossible to visit the shades of Mount 
Vernon; to stand near the tomb where the Fa- 
ther of his Country reposes; to see the gar- 
dens which he cultivated; the mansion where 
he rested from the toils of war; the piazza 
where he so often lingered to view the set- 
ting sun gild the mighty Potomac, without 
desiring to be acquainted with his domestic 
life, and to save from oblivion every circum- 
stance respecting him. Many anecdotes of 
his early years are treasured in this land of 
his nativity. Some of the most interesting 
ones were derived from his mother,—a digni- 
fied and pious matron, who, by the death of 
her husband, while her children were young, 
became the sole conductress of their educa- 
tion. ‘Fo the inquiry, what course she had 
pursued in rearing one so truly illustrious, she 
replied, ‘Only to require obedience, diligence, 
and truth.’? These simple rules, faithfully en- 
forced, and incorporated with the rudiments of 
character, had a powerful influence over his: 
future greatness. 

He was early accustomed to accuracy in 


all his statements; and to speak of his faults 
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and omissions without prevarication, or dis- 
guise. Hence arose that noble openness of 
soul, and contempt of deceit in others, which 
ever distinguished him. Once, by an inadver- 
tance of his youth, a considerable loss had 
been incurred, and of such a nature as to in- 
terfere immediately with the plans of his mo- 
ther. He came to her with a frank acknow- 
icdgement of his error; and she replied, while 
a tear of affection moistened her eye, “I had 
far rathér it should be so, than that my son 
should have been guilty of a falsehood.” 

She was careful not to enervate him by lux- 
ury, or weak indulgence. He was inured to 
early rising, and never permitted to be idle. 
Sometimes he engaged in labours, which the 
children of wealthy parents would now ac- 
count severe,—and thus acquired firmness of 
frame, and a disregard of hardship. The sys- 
tematick improvement of time, which from 
childhood he had been taught, was of great 
service when the weight of a nation’s concerns 
devolved upon him. It was then observed by 
those who surrounded his person, that he was 
never known to be in a hurry,—but found time 
for the transaction of the smallest affairs, in 
the midst of the greatest and most conflicting 
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duties. Such benefits did he derive from at- 
tention to the counsels of his mother. His 
obedience to her commands, when a child, was 
cheerful and strict; and as he approached ma- 
turer years, the expression of her slightest 
wishes was a law. 

Her uncommon influence over him, was 
strengthened by that dignity with which true 
piety invested her. This imparted to her, cl- 
evation of feeling, and serenity of mind. Du- 
ring some periods of our revolutionary war, 
when the fears of the people were wrought up, 
to a distressing anxiety, many mistaken reports 
were in circulation, which agonized the hearts 
of those, whose friends occupied posts of dan- 
ger. It would sometimes be said to her,— 
“Madam, intelligence has been received, that 
our army is defeated, and your son a prisoner.” 
“¢ My son,” she would reply, “has been in the 
habit of acting in difficult situations, and is in | 
the hands of his God.” Again, it would be | 
announced, “Through Washington, a great 
victory has been gained.” And she would 
answer, ‘Give the praise to the God of bat- 
tles.”” It was evident, that this calmness of f 
spirit, proceeded neither from want of mater- 
nal affection, nor indifference to the fortunes of 
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war,—but from the inspiring confidence of a 
Christian’s faith. 

At length, the blessings of peace and inde- 
pendence, were vouchsafed to our nation; and 
Washington, who for eight years, had been 
divided trom the repose of his home, hasted, 


iwith filial reverence, to ask his mother’s bles- 
asing. The hero, “ First in war, first in peace, 


first in the hearts of his countrymen,” came to 
lay his laurels at her feet, who had first sown 
their seeds in his soul, 

This venerable woman continued, until past 
her ninetieth year, to be respected and _ be- 
loved by all around her. At length, the was- 
ting agony of a cancer, terminated her exist- 
ence, at the residence of her daughter, in 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia. Washington was 
with her, in the last stages of life, to mitigate 
ihe severity of her sufferings, by the most ten- 
der offices of affection. With pious grief, he 
closed her eyes, and laid her in the grave, 
which she had selected for herself. It was in 
a beautiful, and secluded dell, on the faimily 
estate, partly overshadowed by trees, where 
she frequently retired, for meditation, and 
where the setting sun, beams with the softest 
radiance. 
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Travellers who visit the tomb, at Mount 
Vernon, will find it interesting, to extend their 
pilgrimage to this spot,—where the mother of 
our hero, whom he was thought, in person and 
manners, greatly to resemble, rests without a 


stone. 
We have now seen the man, who was the 


leader of victorious armies,—the conqueror off 
a mighty kingdom, and the admiration of the 
world,—in the delightful attitude of an obedi- 
ent and affectionate son. We have traced 
many of his virtues back to that sweet sub- 
mission to maternal guidance, which distin- 
guished his early years. She whom he hon-§ 
oured with such filial reverence, said, that 
“he had learned to command others, by first 
learning to obey.” 

We remember also, that it was said of one 
greater than Washington, that he was “ subject 
unto his mother.” Let those, therefore, whom 
in the morning of life are ambitious of future 
eminence, lay the foundation in filial virtue,— 
nor expect to be either fortunate or happy, 
while they neglect the injunction, “‘ My son! 
keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother.” 


Hartford. L. H. S. 
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BOTANICAL. 


ON THE FUNGI. 


George. You told us, I think, Mother, that you would 
make the Fungi interesting to us; will you not find it diffi- 
cult? They seem to be a very dull family. I fear they will 
neither amuse nor instruct us. 

Harry. I always thought them vile things; what a disa- 
greeable scent they have! and some of them are poisonous too. 

Mother. Now you have done all you can, to vilify their 
character, I will try to raise them a little in your estimation. 
The most conspicuous of these plants, are the mushrooms, or 
toadstools. ‘They differ very much in their appearance and 
manner of growth, from any other plants. They spring up 
principally in damp places, are of very rapid growth, and soon 
decay; they are sometimes fleshy, sometimes of a juicy na- 
ture, sometimes of a spongy, often, of a leathery, and even 
of a woody texture, having no leaves, and no appearance of 
flowers. They are not affected, like other plants, by the 
absence of light, but grow equally well in the dark. The 
fungi usually appear toward the end of Autumn, and the 
beginning of Winter. Generally, they have noscent: some 
have the smell of almond kernels, as agaricus pratensis : an- 
other has the sweet perfume of the vernal grass, (which so 
entirely impregnates the new mown hay,) as agaricus fra- 
grans. Agaricus murinus would put you in mind of your 
mouse trap. 

Harry. Why, mother? 

George. Because it smells of mice, to be sure. 

Mother. Others have a fetid, disagreeable scent. 

George. I read the other day, that “the Laplanders burn 
some of the boleti about their habitations; and the smoke, 
as they think, drives away a species of gadfly, which is fa- 
tal to the young reindeer.” 

Mother. There is another species of boletus, which it is 
said the Lapland beaux carry in their pockets, as a perfume 
to render themselves agreeable. The disposition of the fun- 
g!, to growin circles, is a curious circumstance. 

_ George. This reminds me of a little parcel of upright 
bird’s nests, (1 mean flowers by this name,) which seemed to 
grow in a circle, and which, I should think, from your ac- 
count of the general character of mushrooms, might claim 
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some relationship to them,—the whole plant you know, is 
fleshy—grows in damp places, and I should think it had 
grown up very quick, from its beautiful snow white, and 
transparent appearance. 


Mother. So white, so pure, and so beautiful, one might 
fancy it the flower of a snow-bank. 1 have often thought of 
its resemblance in some ofits features, to the mushroom tribe, 
but, it is very unlike them in its fructification, (meaning by 
this term the flower in its character of producing seed ;) and 
I have never seen any hint of this resemblance, in the an- 
nals of botany, therefore | conclude it is no relation of theirs. 
‘This class of plants constitutes the first link in the chain 
of vegetable life, as we ascend from inorganic matter, anal- 
ogous to the polypses, which are the first link in animal life, 
as we ascend from the vegetable kingdom. Some botanists 
have thonght them of an animal nature, because of their fetid 
scent, when they decay, and because little eggs are found in 
them, at that period ; but these are the eggs of flies, placed 
there as the germ of an animal, to be nourishedby the decay- 
ing vegetable. They are, in fact, regularly organzed piants, 
producing seed somehow, if not exactly like other plants. 
From their obscure manner of growing, their short duration, 
the difficulty of cultivating and preserving them, they are less 
easily examined than other plants ; but there is no reason to 
suppose them less perfect. 


Harry. I should like to see the seeds of mushrooms ; I 
did not know that they had seeds. 
Mother. All plants, my dear, produce seeds, and all seeds 
and frnits must follow the flower of the plant. 


George. I never saw the flower of the white mulberry, 
which grows in our yard, although [ have examined it often, 
just before the time for the fruit to appear, and I have been 
told that the fig has no flower. 


Mother. The flowers of the mulberry cannot, I think, be 
seen by the naked eye; but they can be seen with a magni- 
fying glass. As to the fig, it is almost an exception to the 
rule, that the fruit follows the flower, as the fruit seems to 
appear first, and even without any flower at all. But the 
fact, I believe, is that the pulpy part of the fig swells out be- 
fore the flower is formed ; the flowers are formed at the bot- 
tom of this pulp, and are thrust in, as the fig grows—so that 
the flowers are actually on the inside of the fruit, and there 
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seed is produced—not however, until the perfection of the 
flower, although the fleshy part of the fig has become quite 
large. I have examined a fig, and found that at the bottom, 
or side opposite to the stem, there was an entire opening just 
like the entrance of a wire trap, and I suppose the flowers 
within, might be definitely seen, if taken at the right time ; 
but to go back to our subject,—** The seeds of mushrooms, 
may be collected, by placing the fresh plants upon plates of 
glass, the surface of which, will soon be covered with an 
abundance of them. The seeds differ as to size, shape, and 
colour, and still more as to situation and number.”’ ‘‘ Some 
can easily be seen by the naked eye, while others can only 
be distinguished by the highest magnifying glasses. These 
seeds are many of them so light, as to be dispersed through 
the air, from whence they are precipitated upon the ground 
and upon plants, by rain and snow.” ‘* They seem in fact, 
to be everywhere, and are the constant attendants on decay- 
ing vegetable and animal matter.” 

George. Are there more kinds than one, of mushrooms? 


Mother. Indeed there are. In the first place, there are 
two great divisions,—distinguished in the one, by its having 
capsules or seed vessels situated on the outside of the plant ; 
in the other by its having them within the plant. After these 
two divisions, come the species, which are more than a thou- 
sand in number. As a proof of the progress of discovery in 
the science of botany, the great Linneas knew of less than a 
hundred. 

George. They are many indeed. 

Harry. Ihave heard of eating mushrooms; what kind 
are fit for that purpose ? 

Mother. The kind usually eaten, is called by the gene- 
ric term, agaricus. ‘This genus has, under its umbrella-top, 
something like gills, or parallel plates, of a different nature 
from the rest of the plant, and in two only, of which, are de- 
posited the seeds. These gills vary in position and number, 
in different species, and it is a certain colour in the flat side 
of them, which decides that they may be eaten. When 
they are to be prepared for use, the skin, gills, and stem, 
are thrown away, and the remaining part, called the button, 
only used. This when sprinkled with salt, and allowed to 
stand some time, emits a quantity of juice, which being 
boiled with various spices, form the well known ketchup— 

Q* 
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what it is ? 

Harry. No, mother, I am sure I never ate a mushroom 
in my lite. 

Mother. Indeed you have ; and this very day too. 

Harry. I should like to know what you meau 

Mother. Do you not recollect the green mouid on the 
cheese to-day, which you liked so well? this mould is no 
other than a mushroom, a species of manilia. 


George. Are these the only kinds which are used for 
food ? 

Mother. No, many others are eaten, different kinds by 
different nations: they are all far from being wholesome, 
being tough, and indigestible, and often swelling in the 
stomach, like a sponge. 

Harry. Why, then, do people eat them ? 


Mother. They accidentally came to be considered a 
delicacy, and the multitude soon slide into a relish fer any- 
thing, which is used at the tables of the great. It would be 
well, if they could, one and all, be banished from the list of 
articles for food, as they are all unhealthy, and many poi- 
sonous, and these it is difficult, even, sometimes impossible, 
to distinguish ; consequently we not unfrequently hear of 
very mischievous effects from eating them. 


VALUE OF TIME. 


‘‘ We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 
Psacm xc, 9. 


Tuere is nothing, perhaps, of which the 
young are so unconscious, as of the great im- 


portance of time. Temptations to idleness 


and frolic steal away one precious hour, after 
another, and when New Year’s Day arrives, 
they exclaim, “‘ How quick the year has gone!” 
Yes, dear children, time does go rapidly; and 
every succeeding year, he will fly faster and 
faster;—and do you ever ask your young, 
happy hearts, whether the winged hours car- 
ry to your Heavenly Father good accounts of 
your improvement, and your usefulness? 

As you grow older, you will have more nu- 
merous duties to perform, and friends and 
relations will make new demands upon your 
time and attention. Whatever your situation 
in life may be, you will have less leisure than 
you have now; and then you will most bitter- 
ly regret wasted hours, and neglected oppor- 
tunities. It is your duty,—a solemn, and se- 
rious duty,—to make good use of the time God 
has given you. I do not mean to make you 
hard-working, melancholy little wretches, I 
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would have you always cheerful,—and in or- 
der to be so, I would have you always em- 
ployed. Make a regular arrangement of your 
time. Devote some hours to study, some to 
walking, some to work, and some to play. In 
this way, you will enjoy each in their turn. 
Sometimes it will seem as if the play hours 
were very soon over; but if you exert a little 
self-denial, and go to your lesson the moment 
the appointed time arrives, you will enjoy your 
recreations twice as much, when they return; 
you will add to your store of knowledge,—and 
above all, you will have a quiet conscience. 
Doctor Franklin said, ‘“‘ Time is money; ” and 
time is learning too. That is, a diligent use 
of it, will procure both wealth and knowledge. 
Nor is it in this respect alone, that time is 
valuable. In a religious point of view, it is 
still more important. It is the period which 
the Almighty has given you, to form your 
hearts and minds, in conformity to his Word; 
and according to your use of it, you will be 
capable of happiness, or misery hereafter. 
This very year, then, dear children, resolve 
not to waste your time. Resolve, that every 


succeeding day, shall find your minds more 
eultivated, and your hearts improved in all 
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good feelings and principles. Before you 
sleep upon your pillow, ask your consciences, 
“Have [ learned anything to day? Have I 
corrected one bad habit, or checked one wrong 
impulse?” If you do not neglect this advice, 
during the following year, I will promise, that 
you shall be happier, and more beloved, than 
you were, when, at the first peep of daylight, 


you shouted to your little brothers and sisters, 


“‘T wish you a happy New Year!” 


In little Lucy’s garden grew 
A Morning Glory bright; 

Its colour was not pink, nor blue, 
Nor purple ;—it was white. 


To watch this plant was Lucy’s' pride 
She reared it with such care, 

It hung its flowers on every side, 
And scented all the air. 


** Alas, alas, my heart it grieves,”’ 
Once little Lucy said, 

“That when the sun has kissed its leaves, 
My flower should seem to fade! 


“T find it every morning, bright; 
The bees around it play ; 
But long before the fall of night, 


Its bloom has passed away! 
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‘Good resolutions thus I make, 
And think they are sincere ; 

Yet many before night I break,— 
So droops my flow’ret here!”’ 


Then Lucy reared a Holly Tree, 
Which finely thrived and grew; 

Greener each day it seemed to be, 
And lived the Winter through. 


Its leaves were fresh, its roots were strong, 
It was a lovely tree! 

Amid the branches all day long 
The birds sang merrily. 


Through frost and sunshine, wind and rair, 
It stood before the door; 

And every day it seemed to gain 
More vigour than before. 


Children! Twelve months have passed away, 
And the New Year has come! 

Plant in your hearts a flower this day, 
That shall forever bloom. 


Plant the good resolution there, 
Each moment to improve! 

And so reward your parents care, 
Their kindness, and their love. 


Plant it ;—and never let it be 
Like Lucy’s fading flower ; 

But rather like the Holly Tree, 
Gain strength with every hour. 
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Je suis capitaine de vingt quatre soldats; et sans moi 
Paris seroit pris. Que suis-je” 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


What wine is mock-agony ? 

What colour are the winds and storms ? 

What name of an English poet reminds you of the 
pleurisy ? 

If a tough beef-steak could speak, what old English 
poet would it name ? 

If a pair of spectacles could speak to the eyes, the 
name of what Greek author would they utter ? 

Why is a toll-gatherer like a Jew? 

Why is a nail driven into a beam like an aged person? 

What is majesty stripped of its externals? 


—~ 
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The Riddle, 


CONUNDRUMS. 
It is the capital of England. 
Because he can make a De-canter. 
Both inn convenient. 4. He is ruffled. 
He is ready to strike one. 
Both have lost their nap. 7. When it is a jar. 
Heigh-hos—high hose. 9. A tanner. 
They are always under lashes. 
Regular, irregular, and defective. 
One speaks without reflecting, the other reflect 
without speaking. 
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NOTE. 

In the second number of the Miscellany, phosphorus is 
iwice styleda gas; and the varieties of frnit are said to be pro- 
duced by engrafting. These are great crrors. Phosphorus 
is a Substance not a gas ;—the seeds of one species of apple 
often produce another,——thus the variety is owing to seeds, 
not to engrafiing. This mistake is to be attributed to the 
carelessness of the editor—not to tne writer of the article 
on botany. The editor is well aware that illness at the tind 
of preparing the second number, is not a sufficient excuse, 
for this inattention; and this consciousness will be a sure 
guarantee for future caution. 
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